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[The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  McDuffie)  had  introduced, 
on  leave,  the  following  bill :  * 

A  BILTj  to  revive  the  act  of  the  second  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-three, 
usually  called  the  “  compromise  act,”  and  to  modify  the  existing  duties  upon  foreign  imports 
in  conformity  to  its  provisions. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  so  much  of  the  existing  law  imposing  duties  upon  foreign  imports  as 
provides  that  duties  ad  valorem  on  certain  commodities  shall  be  assessed  upon  an  assumed  mini¬ 
mum  value,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  repealed,  and  that  said  duties  be  hereafter  assessed  on  the 
true  value  of  such  commodities. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  all  cases  in  which  the  existing  duty  upon  any  im¬ 
ported  commodity  exceeds  thirty  per  centum  on  the  value  thereof,  such  duty  shall  be  hereafter  re¬ 
duced  to  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  from  and  after  the  thirty-first  day  of  December  next, 
all  duties  upon  foreign  imports  shall  be  reduced  to  twenty-five  per  centum  :  and  from  and  after  the 
thirty- first  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty -four,  to  twenty  per  centum  ad  va¬ 
lorem. 

« 

And  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  had  reported  resolutions 
recommending  its  indefinite  postponement.  The  debate  arose  upon  those 
resolutions.] 
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SPEECH. 


Mr.  President  :  It  is  not  my  purpose,  and  never  has  been,  to  engage 
in  a  general  discussion  of  this  subject.  In  the  actual  circumstances,  no 
consideration  could^induce  me  to  do  so.  Good  taste,  if  nothing  else, 
ought  to  prevent  it.  In  my  hands,  such  a  discussion  could  retain  neither 
interest  nor  usefulness.  There  is  literally  nothing  at  all  left  to  be  said  or 
to  be  refuted.  Truths,  threadbare  and  worn  to  tatters,  or  novelties, 
empty,  false,  sounding,  and  mischievous,  are  at  least  all  that  is  left.  It 
has  come  to  be  pre-eminently  that  case  in  which  “  true  things  are  not  new 
things,  and  new  things  are  not  true  things.” 

Besides,  sir,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  doctrines  to  which  I  am  devot¬ 
ed,  and  with  the  steady  and  constant  practice  of  which  the  comfort,  the 
prosperity,  and  the  greatness  of  the  American  people,  are  inseparably' 
intertwined,  more  general  discussion  is  needless.  The  defence  of  the 
system  of  protection  is  made.  It  has  been  made  before  and  elsewhere,  by 
ten  thousand  tongues  and  pens,  and  by  that  which  is  more  eloquent  and 
more  persuasive  than  any  tongue  or  pen — the  teachings  of  experience — - 
the  lapse  of  time — the  revelations  of  events — the  past  and  present  of  our 
own  country,  and  of  all  countries.  It  has  been  made,  here  and  no\V, 
by  the  Senators  from  Maine,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Georgia,  and  by  my  friend  and  colleague,  (Messrs.  Evans,  Hunting- 
ton,  Phelps,  Simmons,  Berrien,  and  Bates,)  with  a  fulness  and 
ability  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  and  nothing  to  be  added.  If  this  Troy 
of  ours  can  be  defended  ;  if  these  daily  and  indispensable  employments  of 
our  people  can  be  preserved  to  them  ;  if  these  fields  and  shops  of  useful^ 
honest,  and  respectable  labor — labor  which  at  once  elevates  and  blesses 
the  individual  operative,  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  and,  in  its  larger  re¬ 
sults,  contributes  to  fill  the  measure  .of  the  nation’s  glory — if  these  can 
be  defended,  their  hands  will  have  been  sufficient  to  make  the  defencb. 
If  theirs  are  not,  my  feeble  efforts  can  avail  nothing. 

There  is  another  reason,  Mr.  President,  on  which  I  decline  that  larger 
and  more  elementary  discussion  that  has  occupied  so  much  of  this  debate, 
on  which,  without  the  least  disrespect  to  any  one,  I  desire  to  say  a  word  : 
and  that  is,  that,  for  myself,  I  cannot  consent  to  regard  this  matter  of  pro¬ 
tection  as  at  all  that  open  question  which  it  might  seem  to  have  been  re¬ 
garded  by  Senators  on  all  sides.  Sir,  1  presume  to  prescribe  no  rule  of 
debate  to  others  ;  nor  to  criticise,  or  even  to  observe  upon  their  course ; 
but  I  shall  not  allow  myself  to  treat  this  question  as  open  to  the  extent* 
and  for  the  objects  that  have  been  assumed  and  contended  for.  No  doubt, 
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there  is  a  sense  and  an  extent  in  which  it  may,  under  proper  limitations, 
be  said  to  be  always  open.  Details  may  he  said  to  be  so.  Having  due 
regard  to  the  great  considerations  of  stability  and  constancy  ;  of  giving 
all  things,  when  once  adopted,  a  fair  and  full  trial  ;  and  of  changing  nothing 
from  lightness  and  caprice  and  the  pursuit  of  abstractions — details  may  be 
admitted  to  be  always  open.  When  the  lights  of  a  full  and  fair  experience 
prescribe  the  change  of  a  duty,  it  is  to  be  changed.  It  is  open  to  inquiry, 
whether  a  given  or  a  proposed  duty  is  needed  for  protection,  or  is  enough 
for  it.  It  is  an  open  question  whether  the  rates  of  1789  are  sufficient  to¬ 
day,  and  whether  those  of  1828  are  required  to-day.  In  such  a  sense  as 
this,  this  subject,  like  all  law,  like  all  policy,  like  the  steadfast  nature  of 
the  Constitution  itself,  is  open  to  the  gentle  and  reforming  hand  of  the 
great  innovator,  time. 

But  whether  there  ought  to  be  in  our  industrial  code  such  a  thing  as  a 
policy  of  adequate  protection  of  the  universal  labor  of  the  country ; 
such  a  thing  as  a  system  designed  and  sufficient  t<0 develop  and  sustain 
our  whole  capacity  and  all  our  forms  of  domestic  employment — on  the  land, 
on  the  sea,  in  the  arts,  every  where,  and  in  every  thing,  by  the  imposition, 
among  other  means,  of  duties  on  imports;  a  system  designed  and  suffi¬ 
cient  to  guard  the  American  workman,  on  whatever  field,  against  the 
irregular  irruptions  of  the  redundant  capital,  low  rates  of  interest  money, 
low  wages,  under-fed  labor  and  contingent  supluses  of  foreign  States;  this 
is  a  question  which  J  do  not  mean,  by  my  example,  to  acknowledge  an 
open  one.  To  the  dispute  whether  protection  shall  always  be  treated 
as  incidental  to  revenue,  or  may  be  made  a  principal  object  itself;  to  the 
dispute  as  to  when  it  is  an  incident  and  when  a  pr  incipal  object ;  whether 
there  is  such  a  thing,  and  what  it  is,  as  a  revenue  maximum ;  to  disputes 
about  forms  of  duties,  specific,  ad  valorem,  minimums,  and  the  like,  I 
attach  no  great  importance.  I  mean  by  protecting  duties,  duties  which 
protect  :  and  wheiher  these  duties  should  or  should  not  be  blended  with, 
and  for  m  part  of  our  impost  system,  I  repeat,  I  do  not  mean  to  discuss  as 
an  open  question. 

And  why  not  open?  Because,  sir,  I  find  such  a  system  of  protection 
an  operation,  de  jure  and  de  facto ,  to-day  ;  because  I  know  perfectly  wTell, 
or  all  our  annals  are  a  dream  and  a  lie,  that  the  American  people  estab¬ 
lished  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  very  much  to  ensure  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  such  a  system  ;  because  it  has  been  slowly  maturing  for  years; 
because  so  large  a  concurrence  of  patriotism,  intelligence,  and  experience, 
has  helped  to  build  it  up  ;  because,  whether  it  was  wise  or  unwise  to  in¬ 
troduce  such  a,system,  by  direct  legislation,  at  first — it  would  be  supreme 
madness  now,  now  when  the  first  stages  are  passed,  when  the  evil,  if  any 
there  ever  was,  is  all  done,  and  the  compensations  of  good  are  just  fairly 
commencing  ;  when  capital  has  taken  this  direction  ;  when  prices  are 
brought  down,  skill  learned,  habits  formed,  machinery  accumulated,  the 
whole  scheme  of  things  accommodated  to  it ;  when  its  propitious  influ¬ 
ence  is  felt  palpably  upon  agriculture,  upon  the  comfort  and  the  standing 
of  labor,  upon  domestic  and  foreign  trade,  upon  defence,  upon  independ¬ 
ence —  it  would  be  supreme  madness,  w7orthy  only  of  a  government  nod¬ 
ding  to  its  fall,  now  to  overturn  it ;  because,  finally,  it  is  the  daily  labor, 
and  the  daily  bread  of  men,  women,  and  children,  our  countrymen  and 
country  women,  w'hom  we  reckon  by  millions. 


It  is  for  these  reasons,  sir,  that  I  cannot  regard  it  as  a  debateable 
question,  whether  it  is  lawful,  under  the  Constitution,  or  expedient  in 
point  of  political  economy,  that  this  system  should  exist. 

While,  therefore,  1  appreciate,  as  highly  as  any  one  can  do,  the  ability 
and  energy  with  which  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  ( Mr.  McDuffie) 
has  urged  his  opinions  in  this  debate,  I  must,  in  conformity  with  these  views, 
consider  it  as  a  sufficient  notice  for  me  to  take  of  the  bill  which  he  has  intro¬ 
duced,  and  still  more,  of  such  a  bill  as  should  embody  the  principles  of  pol¬ 
icy  and  the  Constitution  which  he  has  so  powerfully  advocated — to  pro¬ 
nounce  it  a  stupendous  novelty,  and  there  to  leave  it.  It  is  all  .a  novel¬ 
ty,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  In  its  principle  ;  in  its  object  ;  in  its 
details  ;  in  the  argument  which  accompanies  it,  it  is  not  only  unlike,  but 
it  is  adverse  to,  it  is  at  war  with,  every  law  that  has  been  passed  under 
the  Constitution  ;  and  not  so  only,  but  it  forgets,  it  disregards,  it  disap¬ 
points  the  desires,  and  purposes,  and  wants  of  that  generation  of  our 
fathers  which  called  the  Constitution  into  existence,  and  enriched  it  with 
all  its  vast  powers  of  good.  Why,  sir,  what  is  the  bill  of  the  honorable 
Senator;  or,  rather,  what  would  it  be  if  it  still  more  exactly  expressed 
his  constitutional  and  economical  doctrines  ?  It  is  a  bill  which  aspires  to 
construct  an  impost  system,  from  which  all  purpose  of  intentional  pro¬ 
tection  shall  be  carefully  weeded  out  with  thumb  and  finger.  It  goes 
for  revenue,  and  nothing  else.  It  does  not  merely  seek  to  bring  into  the 
Treasury  a  certain  aggregate  of  revenue,  having  regard  to  the  wants  of 
an  economical  administration  of  the  Government — that  would  be  right — 
but  in  all  its  details  it  looks  to  revenue  alone.  Every  single  duty  is  to 
be  laid  upon  the  notion  of  getting,  from  that  one  item,  the  largest  possi¬ 
ble  amount  at  the  lowest  possible  rate  of  impost.  The  bill  does  not  try 
to  protect.  It  does  not  inquire  whether  it  protects.  It  does  not  care 
whether  it  protects.  Live  or  die  under  it  who  will,  if  the  aggregate 
amount  of  money  is  obtained,  and  if  each  particular  duty  yields  its  pres¬ 
cribed  quota  of  supply,  its  end  is  answered.  Yes,  sir  !  The  capital,  and 
labor,  and  experience,  which  are  producing  three  or  four  or  five  hundreds 
of  millions  of  annual  values,  may  go  up  or  go  down  ;  the  skill  which 
years  have  been  educating,  may  be  dismissed  and  squandered  ;  fountains 
of  national  wealth  and  civilization  may  be  dried  up  ;  machinery,  and  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  methods,  the  splendid  triumphs  of  mind  over  matter,  may  be 
cast  aside,  as  an  old  bow,  which  none  of  this  generation  knows  how  to 
bend,  or  has  strength  to  bend  ;  a  million  hands  may  miss  their  accustom¬ 
ed  labor,  a  million  mouths  their  accustomed  food — yet  the  bill  has  done 
all  that  it  desires,  and  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  itself!  I  do  not  speak  of, 
nor  allude  to,  the  wbshes  and  dispositions  of  the  honorable  mover  him¬ 
self,  of  course;  they,  I  doubt  not,  are  just  and  philanthropic;  but  I  speak 
of  the  bill.  It  goes  for  revenue  ;  and  if  it  obtains  it,  it  disregards  all  pos¬ 
sible  intermediate  consequences. 

Such  a  bill,  sir,  within  the  view's  which  I  take  of  this  whole  subject,  I 
cannot  consent  to  discuss.  I  pass  it  by,  with  entire  respect  to  its  friends, 
as  an  enormous  and  pernicious  novelty.  It  is  enough  for  me  that  no 
such  impost  system  as  this  was  dreamed  of  by  the  people  who  willed  the 
Constitution  into  being;  or  by  the  minds  who  framed  it  and  adopted  it, 
or  by  any  President,  or  Congress,  or  party,  w  ho  ever  administered  it ;  aijd 
that  no  precedent,  and  no  warrant  for  such  a  thing,  is  to  be  found  in  all 
the  series  of  our  legislation.  Gratified  certainly,  1  have  been  with  the 
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able  and  instructive  arguments  of  my  friends  in  this  discussion,  showing, 
with  resistless  force,  that  all  this  is  not  only  novel,  but  impolitic  ;  that 
our  system  is  not  only  settled,  but  rightly  settled.  To  those  reasonings  I 
could  add  nothing  if  I  would  ;  and  I  would  not  if  I  could.  If  at  this  time 
of  day,  the  labor  of  the  country  cannot  repose  upon  the  policy  of  protec¬ 
tion  as  an  established  policy,  then  indeed  is  u  the  pillared  firmament  rot¬ 
tenness,  and  earth’s  base  built  on  stubble.” 

While,  then,  I  retire  from  that  general  discussion  of  a  boundless  and 
exhausted  subject  to  which  we  have  been  invited,  I  admit  that  a  question 
more  practical,  and  more  properly  to  be  regarded  as  open,  is  involved  in 
this  deliberation  ;  and  that  is,  not  whether  adequate  protection  shall  or 
shall  not  be  given  to  American  labor  ;  not  whether  mechanical  and  man¬ 
ufacturing  arts  and  industry  are  worth  preserving  for  their  influence  upon 
all  industry,  and  upon  individual  prosperity  and  enjoyment,  and  national 
wealth  and  power  ;  but  whether  a  given  or  a  proposed  rate  of  duty  affords 
that  adequate  protection,  and  ensures  the  growth  of  those  useful  and 
those  imperial  arts?  In  other  words,  it  is  this  question — can  you  make  a 
proposed  great  change  in  the  existing  rates,  and  still  leave  enough  for  the 
protection  which  the  Government  and  the  country  have  determined  to 
gve? 

Sir,  this  is  the  question  which  has  been  moved  by  the  honorable  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri,  (Mr.  Benton,)  not  now  in  his  place.  That  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  comes  into  this  deliberation,  not  as  an  enemy,  but  as  a 
friend  of  a  sutficient  protective  system.  He  reminded  you  that  he  voted 
for  the  act  of  1824,  and  voted  “cordially”  for  it  ;  yet  that  act,  beyond  all 
doubt,  permanently  laid  the  foundation  of  what  he  calls  the  “  new  system;” 
that  he  voted  for  the  act  of  1828  “  reluctantly,”  but  that  he  voted  for  it ; 
that  he  voted  for  that  of  1832  “  because  it  reduced  duties  on  many  neces¬ 
saries,”  although  it  still  left,  as  I  suppose,  for  most  objects,  a  pretty  ener¬ 
getic  protecting  tariff,  against  which  both  the  then  Senators  from  South 
Carolina,  and  six  out  of  nine  of  her  Representatives  voted  ;  and,  finally, 
that  he  voted  against  the  compromise  act,  “  because  he  thought  the  hori¬ 
zontal  line  wrong  in  principle,  and  for  other  reasons.”  Retaining  his 
original  friendship,  as  I  understood  him,  for  a  sufficient  protective  system, 
since  he  expressly  declares  himself  u  willing  to  give  manufactures  far  more 
protection  than  they  need,”  he  however  counsels  a  vast  change  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  system — a  change  which  I  am  profoundly  impressed  with  the  con¬ 
viction  that  you  cannot  make  without  the  ultimate,  perhaps  quick,  but  at 
last  inevitable  destruction  of  all  the  interests  which  it  was  created  to 
cherish,  and  all  that  multiplied  variety  of  individual  and  general  good 
which  illustrates  and  recommends  it.  He  counsels  an  abandonment  of  the 
existing  system,  “  the  new  system,”  the  system  which  began,  as  he  says, 
in  1816,  and  has  been  embodied  successively  in  the  acts  of  1816,  of  1824, 
of  1828,  and  of  1842  ;  the  last  (against  which  he  voted)  being  in  his  judg¬ 
ment  u  the  very  worst  of  all.”  He  counsels  an  abandonment  of  this  sys¬ 
tem,  and  a  return  to  the  “  good  old  laws,”  the  good  old  system,  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  our  fathers — the  system  u  which  began  in  1789,  with  the  beginning 
of  the  Government,”  and  continued  down  to  the  year  1808.  He  does 
not  advise  you  to  revive  any  one  law,  or  any  one  precise  rate  of  duty,  that 
obtained  in  the  happy  and  peaceful  period  to  which  he  turns  you  back.  It 
is  the  system  which  he  would  revive.  In  his  terse,  forcible,  and  clear  ex¬ 
pression,  he  sketches  rapidly  its  general  features,  as  he  would  reproduce 
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them.  He  indicates  certain  conditions  which  must  be  satisfied,  and  such 
protection  as  can  be  afforded  .consistently  with  the  satisfaction  of  those 
conditions  he  means  to  leave.  As  well  as  I  remember,  and  I  speak  with 
the  most  anxious  desire,  in  his  absence  this  morning  from  his  seat,  not  to 
misrepresent  him,  among  these  conditions  are  these  :  all  minimums  are  to 
be  abolished  ;  ad  valorem  duties  are,  as  I  infer,  although  1  cannot  pro¬ 
nounce  positively  of  his  views  in  this  particular,  to  be  computed  upon 
the  foreign  values  ;  luxuries  are  to  be  taxed  high  ;  necessaries,  although 
coming  in  competition  with  what  are  woven  in  your  own  looms,  hammer¬ 
ed  out  on  your  own  anvils,  cut  and  stitched  on  your  own  shoemakers  or 
merchant  tailors  seats,  are  to  be  taxed  low  ;  and  no  duty,  under  whatever 
denomination,  is  to  ascend  above  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent.  u  The 
average  on  the  whole,  he  fully  believes,  will  not  be  equal  to  the  twenty 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  of  the  compromise  act.”  Subject  to  these  conditions, 
satisfying  these  conditions  to  this  extent,  the  distinguished  Senator  would 
give  you  protection.  This  system  he  advises  you  to  substitute  for  the  ex¬ 
isting  one.  If  it  should  happen  to  turn  out  inadequate,  the  manufacturer 
and  mechanic  have  this  consolation — that  they  have  mistaken  their  calling, 
and  that  the  system,  by  which  they  die,  is  the  good  old  one  of  their  fathers. 

Mr.  President,  upon  this  counsel  of  the  honorable  Senator  let  me  say 
a  few  words.  Certainly,  in  the  very  form  of  speech  in  which  it  is  con¬ 
ceived,  there  is  persuasive  argument.  He,  who  advises  to  return  to  the 
good  old  system  of  our  fathers,  has  half  gained  his  audience  already.  He 
supposes  you  to  have  wandered,  it  is  true  ;  but  not  far,  since  he  encourages 
you  that  it  is  practicable  and  is  easy  to  come  back.  He  touches  your  pious 
and  filial  memories.  He  appeals  to  that  powerful  prepossession  towards  the 
past,  which  influences  the  best  natures  the  most.  He  points  to  the  old 
paths,”  and  our  feet  unconsciously  turn  to  take  hold  on  them. 

But  we  must  pause,  sir,  somewhat,  before  we  legislate  on  such  senti¬ 
ments  as  these.  We  must  distinguish  a  little  in  this  matter  of  the  imitation 
of  our  fathers.  It  is  not  what  they  did,  exactly  as  they  did  it,  in  the  spe¬ 
cial  and  transient  circumstances  of  their  time,  that  we  are  to  reproduce 
with  a  timid  and  literal  fidelity  of  resemblance  ;  but  it  is  what  their  princi- 
ciples,  their  spirit,  the  general  character  of  their  permanent  aims  and  sub¬ 
stantial  objects,  as  exemplified  in  their  actual  policy,  would  lead  them  to 
do  now ,  in  the  altered  circumstances  of  our  time — this  is  what  we  are  to 
discern  and  to  imitate,  if  we  are  to  imitate  at  all,  as  becomes  them,  or  as 
becomes  ourselves.  Always,  sir,  it  is  good  to  be  emulous  of  the  purity, 
the  simplicity,  the  patriotism,  and  all  the  heroic  virtues  of  a  great  and  wise 
ancestry.  Very  often  is  it  wise  to  meditate  their  legislation.  But  before 
we  copy  the  details  of  such  policy,  we  must  take  many  an  anxious  obser¬ 
vation  ;  we  must  heave  the  lead  again  and  again;  we  must  find  out  on 
what  new  seas,  along  what  unexplored  coasts  of  what  new  continents,  the 
great  current  is  bearing  us  ;  we  must  sweep  the  field  of  midnight  sky,  to 
see  what  stars  have  risen,  and  what  stars  have  set  ;  and  thus  we  must 
learn  what  change  of  duty  the  change  of  situation  prescribes,  and  what 
the  navigators  of  a  former  age  would  do,  were  they,  not  we,  piloting  the 
ship  to-day.  To  be  true  to  the  principles  of  our  fathers,  we  must  some¬ 
times  wholly  desert  or  substantially  modify  their  details. 

What,  then,  are  the  arguments  by  which  we  are  to  be  persuaded  to  sub¬ 
stitute  the  system  which  began  in  1789,  and  endured  until  1808,  for  the 
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system  which  began  in  1816,  was  matured  or  nearly  so  in  1824,  and  exists 
aio  w? 

Well,  in  the  first  place,  sir,  we  are  pointed  to  an  alleged  diversity,  to  an 
alleged  “opposition”  between  the  spirit  and  principles  and  objects  which 
presided  over  the  establishment  of  the  former  of  these  systems,  and  those 
which  presided  over  the  establishment  of  the  latter.  The  former  it  is  said 
was  framed  and  founded  in  a  loftier  spirit,  for  better  objects,  under  higher 
influences,  w  ith  a  opposite  view's,”  on  a  sounder  principle.  It  was  framed 
and  founded  not  by  u  millionary  capitalists  and  ambitious  politicians,”  for 
*c  political  advancement”  and  cc  sectional  enrichment,”  but,  as  I  understand 
the  implication,  by  statesmen  and  men  of  business,  fairly,  in  good  faith.  In 
that  system  revenue  wTas  the  principal ;  protection,  wTas  the  incident;  duties 
were  moderate,  and  values  were  true  values.  The  latter,  the  existing  sys¬ 
tem,  it  is  said,  on  the  contrary,  was  framed  by,  or  under  the  influence  of, 
millionary  capitalists  and  aspiring  politicians  ;”  for  u  political  advancement 
and  sectional  enrichment ;”  u  it  makes  protection  principal,  and  revenue 
the  incident;”  its  duties  are  exorbitant,  and  its  valuations  fictitious  and 
delusive. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  find  myself  quite  unable  to  assent  to  the  histor¬ 
ical  postulate  on  which  this  argument  proceeds.  I  do  not  agree  to  this 
allegation,  that  a  spirit  presided  over  the  legislation  of  1789  so  opposite 
to  that  wThich  produced  the  legislation  of  1816  and  1824.  I  maintain,  on 
the  contrary,  that  both  generations  of  statesmen,  those  of  1789  and  those 
of  1816  and  1824,  had  exactly  the  same  object  in  view.  Both  intended  to 
do  one  and  the  same  thing  ;  that  is,  to  foster  and  protect  adequately  the  ex¬ 
isting  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industry  of  the  country.  They  lived 
in  different  ages  of  the  wrorld  ;  in  different  epochs  of  our  national  history  \ 
and  this  circumstance  prescribed  some  diversity  of  instrumental  details. 
The  impost  duties  of  1789,  sufficient  and  designed  to  protect  the  domestic 
labor  of  1789,  w  ould  have  been  insufficient  to  protect  the  labor  of  1824,  and 
therefore  in  part  they  w  ere  enlarged.  The  impost  duties  of  1824  would  have 
been  unnecessary  to  the  protection  of  the  domestic  labor  of  1789,  and 
therefore  they  were  not  then  resorted  to.  But  of  both  systems  the  ob¬ 
jects  were  the  same  ;  the  principle  was  the  same  ;  the  policy  was  the 
same.  1  cannot  denounce  one  and  applaud  the  other.  I  cannot  strike  a 
blow  at  the  great  men  of  1824,  that  does  not  pass  through  and  light  on  the 
reverend  and  charmed  form  of  the  Father  of  his  Country  himself.  It  is  all 
one  policy  of  protection,  one  identical  policy,  mutatis  rtiutandis — as  of  the 
fathers,  so  of  the  children  !  It  is  I,  then,  sir,  who  claim  the  lights  and 
teachers  of  the  first  and  purest  age  of  our  political  church  for  our  own  in 
Allis  controversy.  It  is  I,  wrho  would  reconcile  the  living  and  the  dead, 
and  on  their  consentaneous  authority  uphold,  if  I  can,  the  system  of  this  day. 

See  then,  Mr.  President,  if  this  is  not  so.  And  in  the  first  place,  let  us 
be  sure  that  we  comprehend  perfectly  the  objects  and  the  policy,  the  con¬ 
stitutional  and  economical  doctrines,  of  the  founders  of  our  u  first  system, 
as  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  called  it,  the  system  of  1789.  This  is  an 
indispensable  first  step.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  and  to  say  that  they  laid 
what  you  call  moderate  duties.  The  question  is,  on  what  principles  did 
they  lay  them  ;  for  what  object ;  with  what  intent  ;  on  what  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Constitution;  on  what  theory  of  political  economy?  Details 
vary.  Principles  are  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  through  the  ages 
of  a  nation’s  life. 
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To  know,  then,  in  this  just  and  adequate  sense,  the  principles  which  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  our  first  system,  as,  after  the  honorable  Senator,  I 
shall  continue  to  call  it,  we  will  turn,  first,  to  the  model  law  of  July  4th, 
1789.  It  is  entitled  “An  act  for  laying  a  duty  on  goods,  wares,  and  mer¬ 
chandises,  imported  into  the  United  States.'5  It  sets  off  w  ith  this  preamble*- 
“  Whereas  it  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  Government,  for  the  discharge 
of  the  debts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  encouragement  and  protection 
of  manufactures,  that  duties  be  laid  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandises 
imported.”  It  was  the  second  act  passed  under  the  new  Constitution  * 
the  first  having  simply  “regulated  the  time  and  manner  of  administering 
certain  oaths.” 

Of  this  model  law,  then,  Mr.  President,  I  assert:  1 .  That  it  w7as  as  really 
and  truly,  in  its  principle,  and  intention,  a  protective  tariff,  as  the  act  of  1824. 
2.  That  its  framers  meant  so  to  construct  it  as  adequately  to  foster  the  rising 
but  infant  manufactures  and  mechanic  arts  of  America,  and  thought  they 
had  done  so.  3.  That  it  was  cast  and  fashioned  into  the  particular  form 
in  which  we  see  it,  instead  of  having  been  left,  as  at  first  was  contemplat¬ 
ed,  in  a  very  different  form — it  was  moulded  into  this  form,  expressly  and 
avowedly,  for  the  purpose  of  protection.  4.  That  of  the  whole  number  of 
duties  which  it  imposes,  more  than  twenty  wrere  made  specific  duties — were 
made  and  left  w?hat  they  are,  instead  of  being  left  ad  valorem  duties,  as  at 
first  was  contemplated  ;  and  that  this  was  done,  expressly  and  avowedly,  for 
the  purpose  of  protection.  5.  That,  of  the  ad  valorem  duties  imposed  by 
it,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  wrere  enumerated,  and  placed  under  a  higher  rate 
than  the  residuary,  horizontal,  unenumerated  level  of  five  per  cent  under 
which  it  w?as  at  first  contemplated  to  leave  them  ;  and  that  this  was  done, 
expressly  and  avowedly,  for  the  purpose  of  protection.  6.  That  filteen  or 
sixteen  articles,  w?hich  on  principles  of  revenue  should  pay  duties,  and 
which  it  was  at  first  contemplated  to  subject  to  duties,  are  made  free,  ex¬ 
pressly  and  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  manufactures  and 
the  mechanic  arts.  7.  That  the  act  was  under  consideration  of  Congress 
fora  period  of  nearly  three  months,  and  was  most  laboriously  debated  and 
constructed  ;  that  throughout  the  whole  discussion  the  constitutional  pow*er 
to  impose,  vary,  increase  duties  even  to  the  point  of  prohibition,  for  the 
express  and  declared  pui  pose  of  protecting,  and  fostering  the  agriculture,  the 
tonnage,  the  navigation,  the  commerce  and  the  manufactures  of  the  nation  ; 
the  economical  expediency,  and  the  social  and  political  justice  of  doing 
so,  were  assumed  or  asserted  by  all  ;  and  were  denied  and  doubted  by 
no  one  member  of  either  branch  of  the  Legislature.  8.  That  the  choice  w  as 
in  the  progress  of  business  distinctly  presented  to  that  Congress,  to  pass 
an  act  in  a  different  form  from  this,  which  would  produce  more  revenue  in 
a  shorter  time  than  this,  but  which  wrould  not  afford  so  much  protection  ;  or 
to  pass  this,  which  would  be  less  immediately  productive  of  revenue,  but 
would  afford  more  protection  to  general  domestic  labor;  and  that  this  was 
chosen,  expressly  and  avowedly,  because  it  afforded  more  adequate  protec¬ 
tion.  9.  That  the  actual  protection  afforded  by  this  act  proved  to  be,  as  its 
framers  designed  it  to  be,  entirely  adequate. 

Sir,  if  lean  maintain  these  assertions,  you  may  admire,  but  perhaps 
not  approve,  and  not  imitate  that  ingenuity  of  discrimination,  which  praises 
the  spirit  that  produced  this  law,  yet  denounces  the  spirit  which  produced 
the  law  of  1824.  You  will  see,  and  you  will  respect,  and  you  will  cherish, 
in  both,  one  and  the  same  identical  policy  of  protection,  growing  with  the 
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growth,  strengthening  with  the  strength,  flexible  to  the  circumstances 
ot  one  and  the  same  common  country.  To  s.ee,  then,  if  these  assertions 
are  true,  I  must  ask  you  to  trace  in  the  debates  of  that  day  the  history  of 
this  law — its  origin  ;  its  first  form  ;  its  changes;  its  growth  ;  its  consummation. 
Look  beyond  its  preamble,  which,  however,  most  exactly  and  completely 
unfolds  and  announces  its  objects  ;  look  beyond  that,  to  its  history.  This,  I 
am  aware,  is  familiar  to  many  of  you.  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  tedious  to  all. 
Yet  to  us,  to  all  of  us,  to  all  who  would  know  the  constitutional  doctrines 
and  the  economical  and  political  theories  and  practice  of  the  age  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  to  all  who  would  know  whether  the  legislation  of  1824  was  in 
principle  new  folly  or  “  ancient  prudence  ” — how  far  more  important  is 
this  investigation  than  the  history  of  many  a  council  of  Trent ;  many  a  mag- 
na  eharfa  ;  many  a  statute  of  Edward,  or  Henry,  or  Charles  the  First!  I 
will  first  relate  the  history  of  this  law,  and  then  prove  and  illustrate  it. 

It  was  on  the  8th  of  April,  1789,  that  Mr.  Madison  opened  the  business 
of  constructing  a  system  of  impost  duties,  by  proposing  to  the  House  to 
pass  a  mere  brief  and  simple  revenue  bill.  He  said  that  there  was  not 
time  to  prepare  a  more  comprehensive  and  complete  measure  ;  that  the 
object  of  immediate  importance  w7asthe  speediest  practicable  supply  of  the 
federal  treasury ;  that  to  effect  that  object  it  was  expedient  to  pass  an  act 
which  should  intercept  the  spring  importations,  by  which  means  more 
money  would  be  procured,  and  in  shorter  time,  than  by  a  more  elaborate 
system  w'hich  wTould  be  longer  in  constructing.  In  the  actual  circumstan’- 
ces,  despatch,  he  thought,  wras  every  thing.  He  proposed,  therefore,  u  that 
Congress  should  take,  as  the  basis  of  the  temporary  system  which  he  ad¬ 
vised  to  have  adopted,”  the  resolution  passed  by  the  old  Congress  of  1783. 
That  resolution  imposed  specific  duties  on  seven  enumerated  articles,  to 
wit:  spirituous  liquors,  wines,  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  cocoa,  and  pepper,  (not 
one  of  w;hich,  except  rum,  could  be  reckoned  of  the  class  of  protected 
articles,  no  other  of  them  coming  into  competition  with  any  thing  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States;)  and  on  all  other  articles,  without  enumera¬ 
tion,  a  horizontal  ad  valorem  of  five  per  cent.  This  resolution,  u  with  a 
clause  or  two  respecting  tonnage,”  he  proposed  to  adopt  as  a  temporary 
measure  of  revenue,  adapted  to  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  moment. 

You  understand,  then,  Mr.  Madison’s  first  plan.  If  it  had  been  adopted, 
we  should  have  seen,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  that  u  faultless  monster 
which  the  world  ne’er  saw,”  a  pure,  sheer,  mere  revenue  tariff.  Some 
unintentional  and  unhappy  incidental  protection  even  such  a  tariff  would 
yield — with  which  constitutional  and  economical  purists  must  have  borne 
as  well  as  they  could.  But,  upon  the  whole,  it  would  have  come  as  near 
the  notion  of  an  unadulterated  u  revenue  measure”  as  the  lot  of  humanity 
will  admit.  But  was  it  adopted  ?  Nothing  like  it,  sir. 

Upon  its  being  opened,  Mr.  Fitzsimons,  of  Pennsylvania,  rose  and  said 
that  he  desired  to  see  a  more  permanent  system  adopted,  and  one  that 
should  u  carry  its  views  much  further  ;”  a  system  some  way  adequate 
to  our  whole  actual  situation,  u  as  it  respects  our  agriculture,  our  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  our  commerce  ;”  a  system  which  “  should  encourage  domestic 
production,  and  foster  the  infant  manufactures  of  America.”  He  proposed, 
therefore,  that  instead  of  adopting  the  little  revenue  resolution  of  the  old 
Congress,  an  extended  bill  of  detail  should  be  framed,  proceeding  by 
enumeration  of  all  the  subjects  of  duty,  and  imposing  on  each  the  particular 
rate  which  should  blend  with  revenue  the  requisite  amount  of  protection. 
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Here,  then,  you  see,  two  plans,  two  bills,  different  in  object,  differ¬ 
ent  in  details,  were  presented  to  the  choice  of  Congress.  And  there¬ 
upon  a  short  debate  arose  on  the  question,  which  general  scheme  and 
frame  of  impost  law  should  be  adopted.  In  support  of  Mr.  Madison’s 
original  proposition,  it  was  urged  “  that  the  great  object  of  the  moment  was 
revenue  ;  that,  for  this,  despatch  was  indispensable  ;  and  that  the  brief  rev¬ 
enue  resolution,  adopted  at  once,  would,  by  intercepting  the  expected  im¬ 
portations  of  the  spring,  bring  more  money  into  the  treasury,  in  a  shorter 
time,  than  a  law  more  carefully  matured  and  passed  at  a  later  day.”  To 
this  it  was  answered,  by  Mr.  Fitzsimons  and  others,  “that  it  might  be 
admittad,  and  was  probably  true,  that  the  plan  first  proposed  would  yield 
a  more  immediate  supply  to  an  exhausted  treasury,  but  that  there  were 
objects  of  even  more  importance  than  that — objects  which  that  plan  could 
not  accomplish  ;  that  among  these  were  the  “encouragement  of  domestic 
productions,  and  the  protection  of  American  manufactures;”  and  that  if 
time  were  necessary  to  frame  a  bill  which  should  comprehend  and  accom¬ 
plish  these,  time  must  be  taken  for  it,  whether  the  treasury  were  immedi¬ 
ately  filled  or  remained  somewhat  longer  empty.” 

After  a  short  debate,  Mr.  Madison  yielded  to  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Fitzsimons ;  the  basis,  which  he  at  first  had  proposed  to  proceed  on,  was 
abandoned,  and  the  House  engaged  assiduously  in  the  business  of  con¬ 
structing  a  blended  revenue  and  tariff  bill,  by  enumeration;  each  member 
bringing  forward  such  articles  as  he  deemed  worthy  of  being  taken  out  of, 
and  raised  above  the  unenumerated  level  of  five  per  cent.,  and  moving  such 
duties  upon  them  as  he  thought  proper,  whether  on  considerations  of  reve¬ 
nue  or  protection.  The  bill  was  matured  and  became  a  law  on  the  4th 
July,  1789.  Instead  of  a  law  of  ten  lines,  laying  a  half  dozen  specific 
duties  upon  articles  not  coming  in  competition  with  any  domestic  manufac¬ 
ture,  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  five  per  cent,  on  all  other  articles,  without 
enumeration  ;  it  became  a  law  of  six  sections  imposing  more  than  twenty 
specific  and  more  than  fifteen  ad  valorem  duties,  expressly  for  protection  ; 
admitting  sixteen  articles  free  of  duty,  which  a  mere  revenue  tariff  should 
and  would  tax — for  the  sole  purpose  of  encouraging  domestic  arts  ;  laying 
tonnage  duties  for  the  benefit  of  American  tonnage;  distributing,  with  a 
comprehensive  and  parental  impartiality,  its  fostering  care  over  the  agri¬ 
culture  of  the  South  and  West;  the  fisheries  and  navigation  of  the  East; 
the  mechanical  trades  of  the  villages  and  towns ;  the  manufacturing  indus¬ 
try  of  the  whole  country  ;  over  the  producer  of  cotton,  indigo,  and  hemp  ; 
the  grain  grower  and  grazier  ;  fishermen,  and  the  owners  of  ships;  work¬ 
men  in  leather,  clothing,  cordage,  iron,  glass,  paper,  and  wood — the  uni¬ 
versal  existing  labor  of  the  young  America — a  law  exactly  and  com¬ 
pletely  conforming  to  the  announcement  of  its  preamble  ;  lay  ing  duties  “  for 
the  support  of  Government,  for  the  discharge  of  the  debts  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  manufactures.” 

Such,  sir,  is  the  history  of  the  model  tariff,  the  corner  stone  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  “  good  old  system”  of  our  fathers.  I  am  now  to  prove  this;  and  I 
shall  do  it  byr  a  few  selections  from  the  speeches  of  different  gentlemen  in 
that  debate,  reported  in  the  first  volume  of  “  Debates  and  Proceedings  in 
Congress,  &c.,  compiled  by  Joseph  Gales,  senior.” 

I  begin  with  a  passage  or  two  indicating  Mr.  Madison’s  original  plan, 
and  the  reasons  assigned  for  adopting  it.  Upon  introducing  it,  he  said  : 
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The  deficiency  in  our  treasury  has  been  too  notorious  to  make  it  necessary  for  me  to  animad¬ 
vert  upon  that  subject.  Let  us  content  ourselves  with  endeavoring  to  remedy  the  evil .  ” 

“The  second  point  to  be  regarded  in  adjusting  import  duties  relates  to  revenue  alone ;  and  this 
is  the  point  I  mean  more  particularly  to  bring  into  the  view  of  the  committee.  ” 

“  The  propositions  made  on  this  subject  by  Congress  in  1783  having  received,  generally,  the 
approbation  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  in  some  form  or  other,  seem  well  calculated  to  be¬ 
come  the  basis  of  the  temporary  system  which  I  wish  the  committee  to  adopt.  I  am  well 
aware  that  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  many  of  the  States,  and  in  our  public  cir¬ 
cumstances,  since  that  period,  will  require,  in  some  degree,  a  deviation  from  the  scale  of  duties 
then  affixed  :  nevertheless,  for  the  sake  of  that  expedition  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  embrace 
the  spring  importations ,  I  should  recommend  a  general  adherence  to  the  plan. 

“  This,  with  the  addition  of  a  clause  on  tonnage,  I  will  now  read,  and,  with  leave,  submit  it  to 
the  committee,  hoping  it  may  meet  their  approbation  as  an  expedient,  rendered  eligible  by  the 
urgent  occasion  there  is  for  the  speedy  supplies  of  the  federal  treasury,  and  a  speedy  rescue  of  our 
trade  from  its  present  anarchy.” 

He  then  read  the  resolution  of  1783,  which  was  in  these  words: 

Resclved ,  (as  the  opinion  of  this  committee, )  That  the  following  duties  ought  to  be  levied  on  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise,  imported  into  the  United  States,  viz  :  0n  rum,  per  gallon,  —  of  a  dol¬ 
lar  ;  on  all  other  spirituous  liquors,  — ;  on  molasses,  — ;  on  Madeira  wine,  — ;  on  all  other  wines, 
— r-;  on  common  bohea  teas,  per  lb.,  — ;  on  all  other  teas,  — ;  on  pepper,  — ;  on  brown  sugars,  — ; 
on  loaf  sugars,  — ;  on  all  other  sugars,  — ;  on  cocoa  and  coffee,  — ;  on  all  other  articles,  —  per 
cent,  on  their  value  at  the  time  and  place  of  importation.” 

And  after  Mr.  Fitzsiraons  had  disclosed  his  preference  for  a  more  com¬ 
prehensive  and  protective  measure,  and  Mr.  Madison  had  yielded  to  the 
suggestion,  he  (Mr.  Madison)  said: 

“From  what  has  been  suggested  by  the  gentlemen  that  have  spoken  on  the  subject  before  us,  I 
am  led  to  apprehend  we  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  travelling  further  into  an  investigation  of 
principles  than  what  I  supposed  would  he  necessary,  or  had  in  contemplation  when  I  offered  the 
propositions  before  you. 

“  It  was  my  view  to  restrain  the  first  essay  on  this  subject  principally  to  the  object  of  revenue, 
and  make  this  rather  a  temporary  expedient  than  any  thing  permanent.  I  see,  however,  that 
there  are  strong  exceptions  against  deciding  immediately  on  a  part  of  the  plan,  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  bring  forward,  as  well  as  against  an  application  to  the  resources  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
articles  just  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

“  I  presume  that,  however  much  we  may  be  disposed  to  promote  domestic  manufactures,  we 
ought  to  pay  some  regard  to  the  present  policy  of  obtaining  revenue.  It  may  be  remarked,  also, 
that  by  fixing  on  a  temporary  expedient  for  this  purpose,  we  may  gain  more  than  we  shall  lose 
by  suspending  the  consideration  of  the  other  subject  until  we  obtain  fuller  information  of  the 
state  of  our  manufactures.  We  have  at  this  time  the  strongest  motives  for  turning  our  attention 
to  the  point  I  have  mentioned  ;  every  gentleman  sees  that  the  prospect  of  our  harvest  from  the 
spring  importations  is  daily  vanishing  ;  and  if  the  committee  delay  levying  and  collecting  an  im¬ 
post  until  a  system  of  protecting  duties  shall  be  perfected,  there  will  be  no  importations  of  any 
consequence  on  which  the  law  is  to  operate,  because  by  that  time  all  the  spring  vessels  will  have 
arrived.  Therefore,  from  a  pursuit  of  this  policy,  we  shall  suffer  a  loss  equal  to  the  surplus 
which  might  be  expected  from  a  system  of  higher  duties.” 

See,  too,  how  others  understood  Mr.  Madison’s  first  proposition. 
Speaking  of  it,  Mr.  Boudinot  said  : 

“The  plan  which  he  has  submitted  to  the  committee  appears  to  be  simple  and  sufficiently  com¬ 
plete  for  the  present  purpose ;  I  shall,  therefore,  for  my  own  part,  be  content  with  it.” 
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Mr.  Lawrence  concurred  in  this  construction  of  it : 

9 

“  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  honorable  mover  of  the  plan  viewed  it  as  a  temporary  system ,  par¬ 
ticularly  calculated  to  embrace  the  spring  importations ;  hence  it  may  be  proper  to  lay  a  duty  at  a 
certain  rate  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  all  articles,  without  attempting  an  enumeration  of  any  ;  be¬ 
cause,  if  we  attempt  to  specify  every  article,  it  will  expose  us  to  a  question  which  must  require 
more  time  than  can  be  spared,  to  obtain  the  object  that  appears  to  be  in  the  view  of  the  commit¬ 
tee.  / 

“  By  adopting  the  plan  I  have  mentioned,  you  will  embrace  the  spring  importation ,  and  give 
time  for  digesting  and  maturing  one  upon  more  perfect  principles  ;  and,  as  the  proposed  system 
is  intended  to  be  but  a  temporary  one,  that  I  esteem  to  be  best  which  requires  the  least  time  to 
form  it.” 

And  Mr.  White,  opposing  Mr.  Fitzsimons’s  suggestion  in  favor  of  sub¬ 
stituting  a  more  mature  measure  in  place  of  Mr.  Madison’s,  observed  : 

“  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  entering  so  minutely  into  the  detail  will  consume  too  much  of 
our  time,  and  thereby  lose  us  a  greater  sum  than  the  additional  impost  on  the  last -mentioned  arti¬ 
cles  will  bring  in  ;  because  there  may  be  doubts  whether  many  of  them  are  capable  of  beaming  an 
increased  duty. 

“  This  law  would  continue  until  mature  deliberation,  ample  discussion,  and  full  information, 
enabled  us  to  complete  a  perfect  system  af  revenue  :  for,  in  order  to  charge  specified  articles  of 
manufacture,  so  as  to  encourage  our  domestic  ones,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  present 
state  of  each  throughout  the  Union.  This  will  certainly  be  a  work  of  labor  and  time,  and  will 
perhaps  require  more  of  each  than  the  committee  have  now  in  their  power.” 

I  have  read  more  than  enough  to  show  you  the  nature  and  objects  of 
Mr.  Madison’s  first  revenue  resolution.  Let  me  now  advert  to  a  selection 
or  two  which  may  display  the  nature  and  grounds  and  objects  of  the 
plan  presented  by  Mr.  Fitzsimons  in  opposition,  and  which  was  approved 
by  Congress. 

In  introducing  it,  Mr.  Fitzsimons  said  : 

“I  observe,  Mr..  Chairman,  by  what  the  gentlemen  have  said,  who  have  spoken  on  the  subject 
before  you,  that  the  proposed  plan  of  revenue  is  viewed  by  them  as  a  temporary  system,  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  only  until  proper  materials  are  brought  forward  and  arranged  in  more  perfect  form.  I  con¬ 
fess,  sir,  that  I  carry  my  views  on  this  subject  much  further  ;  that  I  earnestly  wish  such  a  one 
which,  in  its  operation,  will  be  some  way  adequate  to  our  present  situation,  as  it  respects  our  ag¬ 
riculture,  our  manufactures,  and  our  commerce. 

“I  have  prepared  myself  with  an  additional  number  of  enumerated  articles,  which  I  wish  sub¬ 
joined  to  those  already  mentioned  in  the  motion  on  your  table.  Among  these  are  some  calculated 
to  encourage  the  productions  of  our  country,  and  protect  our  infant  manufactures  ;  besides  others 
tending  to  operate  as  sumptuary  restrictions  upon  articles  which  are  often  termed  those  of  lux¬ 
ury.” 

He  therefore  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

««  Resolved,  (as  the  opinion  of  this  committee,)  That  the  following  duties  ought  to  be  laid  on 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  imported  into  the  United  States.” 

I  will  not  read  the  entire  list  of  articles  enumerated  in  his  resolution, 
but  among  them  were  upwards  of  thirty  coming  in  competition  with  those 
produced  or  made  in  the  United  States,  the  production  and  manufacture 
of  which  was  intended  to  be  encouraged. 

He  was  followed  aud  supported  by  his  colleague,  Mr.  Hartly ;  who 
said  : 

“  I  have  observed,  sir,  from  the  conversation  of  the  members,  that  it  i«  in  the  contemplation  of 
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some  to  enter  on  this  business  in  a  limited  and  partial  manner,  as  it  relates,  to  revenue  alone  ;  but, 
for  my  own  part,  I  wish  to  do  it  on  as  broad  a  bottom  as  is  at  this  time  practicable.  The  obser¬ 
vations  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Tucker)  may  have  weight  in 
some  future  stage  of  the  business,  for  the  article  of  tonnage  will  not  probably  be  determined  for 
several  days,  before  which  time  his  colleagues  may  arrive  and  be  consulted  in  the  manner  he 
wishes ;  but  surely  no  argument  derived  from  that  principle  can  operate  to  discourage  the  com¬ 
mittee  from  taking  such  measures  as  will  tend  to  protect  and  promote  our  domestic  manufactures. 
If  we  consult  the  history  of  the  ancient  world,  we  shall  see  that  they  have  thought  proper,  for  a 
long  time  past,  to  give  great  encouragement  to  the  establishment  of  manufactures,  by  laying  such 
partial  duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  as  to  give  the  home  manufactures  a  considera - 
ble  advantage  in  the  price  when  brought  to  market .  It  is  also  well  known  to  this  committee,  that 
there  are  many  articles  that  will  bear  a  higher  duty  than  others,  which  are  to  remain  in  the  com¬ 
mon  mass,  and  be  taxed  with  a  certain  impost  ad  valorem.  From  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  think 
it  both  politic  and  just  that  the  fostering  hand  of  the  General  Government  should  extend  to  all 
those  manufactures  which  will  tend  to  national  utility.  I  am  therefore  sorry  that  gentlemen  seem 
to  fix  their  mind  to  so  early  a  period  as  1783  ;  for  we  very  well  know  our  circumstances  are  much 
changed  since  that  time  :  we  had  then  but  few  manufactures  among  us,  and  the  vast  quantities  of 
goods  that  flowed  in  upon  us  from  Europe,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  rendered  those  few  al¬ 
most  useless  ;  since  then  we  have  been  forced  by  necessity,  and  various  other  causes,  to  increase 
oilr  domestic  manufactures  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  able  to  furnish  some  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
answer  the  consumption  of  the  whole  Union,  while  others  are  daily  growing  into  importance. 
Our  stock  of  materials,  is,  in  many  instances,  equal  to  the  greatest  demand,  and  our  artisans  suffi¬ 
cient  to  work  them  up,  even  for  exportation.  In  these  cases,  I  take  it  to  be  the  policy  of  every  en¬ 
lightened  nation  to  give  their  manufactures  that  degree  of  encouragement  necessary  to  perfect, 
them,  without  oppressing  the  other  parts  of  the  community  ;  and  under  this  encouragement,  the 
industry  of  the  manufacturer  will  be  employed  to  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  Many  of 
the  articles  in  the  list  proposed  by  my  worthy  colleague  will  have  this  tendency  5  and  therefore  I 
wish  them  to  be  received  and  considered  by  the  committee  ;  if  sufficient  information  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained  as  to  the  circumstances  of  any  particular  manufacture,  so  as  to  enable  the  committee  to  de¬ 
termine  a  proper  degree  of  encouragement,  it  may  be  relinquished  5  but  at  present  it  will,  perhaps, 
be  most  advisable  to  receive  the  whole.” 

And  Mr.  Madison,  yielding  to  these  and  other  considerations  in  favor 
of  a  more  extended  and  comprehensive  scheme  of  imposts  than  his  own 
first  plan,  proceeded  to  unfold,  in  a  speech  of  much  clearness  and  frank¬ 
ness,  the  principles  upon  which  such  a  scheme  should  be  constructed. 
Declaring  himself  then  in  favor,  as  the  general  rule,  of  a  “  very  free  sys¬ 
tem  of  commerce,”  he  said  : 

*‘If  my  general  principle  is  a  good  one,  that  commerce  ought  to  be  free,  and  labor  and  industry 
left  at  large  to  find  its  proper  object,  the  only  thing  which  remains  will  be  to  discover  the  excep¬ 
tions  that  do  not  come  within  the  rule  I  have  laid  down.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  that  there  are  exceptions,  important  in  themselves,  and  which  claim  the  particular  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  committee.  Although  the  freedom  of  commerce  would  be  advantageous  to  the  world 
yet,  in  some  particulars,  one  nation  might  suffer  to  benefit  others,  and  this  ought  to  be  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  good  of  society. 

«*  If  America  were  to  leave  her  ports  perfectly  free,  and  make  no  discrimination  between  vessels 
owned  by  her  citizens  and  those  owned  by  foreigners,  while  other  nations  make  this  discrimination, 
it  is  obvious  that  such  policy  would  go  to  exclude  American  shipping  altogether  from  foreign  ports, 
and  she  would  be  materially  affected  in  one  of  her  most  important  interests.  To  this  we  may  add 
another  consideration,  that  by  encouraging  the  means  of  transporting  our  productions  with  facility 
we  encourage  the  raising  them  :  and  this  object,  I  apprehend,  is  likely  to  be  kept  in  view  by  the 
General  Government 
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“  Duties  laid  on  imported  articles  may  have  an  effect  which  comes  within  the  idea  of  national 
prudence.  It  may  happen  that  materials  for  manufactures  may  grow  up  without  any  encourage¬ 
ment  for  this  purpose.  It  has  been  the  case  in  some  of  the  States  ;  but  in  others  regulations  haVe 
been  provided,  and  have  succeeded  in  producing  some  establishments,  which  ought  not  to  he  al¬ 
lowed  to  perish ,  from  the  alteration  which  has  taken  place.  It  would  be  cruel  to  neglect  them,  and 
divert  their  industry  to  other  channels :  for  it  is  not  possible  for  the  hand  of  man  to  shift  from  one 
employment  to  another,  without  being  injured  by  the  change.  There  may  be  some  manufactures, 
which,  being  once  formed,  can  advance  towards  perfection,  without  any  adventitious  aid ,  while 
others,  for  want  of  the  fostering  hand  of  Government  will  be  unable  to  go  on  at  all.  Legislative 
attention  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  collect  the  proper  objects  for  this  purpose,  and  this  will 
form  another  exception  to  my  general  principle. 

“  Upon  the  whole,  as  I  think  some  of  the  propositions  may  he  productive  of  revenue ,  and  some 
may  protect  our  domestic  manufactures ,  though  the  latter  subject  ought  not  to  be  too  confusedly 
blended  with  the  former,  I  hope  the  committee  will  receive  them,  and  let  them  lie  over,  in  order 
that  we  may  have  time  to  consider  how  far  they  are  consistent  with  justice  and  policy.” 

You  see,  then,  that  in  place  of  the  original  mere  revenue  measure,  it 
was  proposed  to  substitute  a  law  which  should  reconcile  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  the  effect  of  raising  revenue  the  purpose  and  effect  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  protection  of  domestic  labor.  This  proposition  was  adopted,  and 
thereupon  the  House  proceeded  to  frame  a  bill  of  enumerations  and  of 
discriminations.  After  Mr.  Madison  had  intimated  his  opinion  that  a 
more  elaborate  measure  than  he  at  first  designed  was  made  necessary; 
and  after  Mr.  Fitzsimons’s  motion,  and  his  list  of  enumerated  articles  had 
been  received  and  was  pending,  Mr.  Goodhue  said  : 

“I  think,  when  the  original  motion  was  introduced,  it  was  only  intended  as  a  temporary  expedi¬ 
ent  ;  but,  from  what  has  fallen  from  the  gentleman  on  this  subject,  I  am  Jed  to  believe  that  idea 
is  abandoned ,  and  a  permanent  system  is  to  be  substituted  in  its  place.  I  do  not  know  that  this 
is  the  best  'mode  of  the  two ,  but  perhaps  it  may  take  no  more  time  than  the  other,  if  we  apply 
ourselves  with  assiduity  to  the  task.” 

In  the  same  stage  of  the  business, 

Mr.  Clymer  submitted  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  committee,  how  far  it  was  best  to  bring 
propositions  forward  in  this  way.  Not  that  he  objected  to  this  mode  of  encouraging  manufactures 
and  obtaining  revenue ,  by  combining  the  two  objects  in  one  bill.  He  was  satisfied  that  a  political 
necessity  existed  for  both  the  one  and  the  other ,  and  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  do  it  in  this  way,  but 
perhaps  the  business  would  be  more  speedily  accomplished  by  entering  upon  it  systematically.” 

And  Mr.  Boudinot  said  : 

<<  The  subject  in  debate  was  originally  brought  foi'ward  as  a  temporary  expedient  to  obtain 
revenue  to- support  the  exigencies  of  the  Union.  It  has  been  changed  by  successive  motions  for 
amendment;  and  the  idea  of  a  permanent  system,  to  embrace  every  object  connected  with  com¬ 
merce,  manufactures,  and  revenue,  is  held  up  in  its  stead. 

“  Let  us  take,  then,  the  resolution  of  Congress,  in  1783,  as  presented  by  the  honorable  gentle¬ 
man  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Madison,)  and  make  it  the  basis  of  our  system,  adding  only  such  pro. _ 
teding  duties  as  are  necessary  to  support  the  manufactures  established  by  the  Legislatures  of  thc 
manufacturing  States .” 

The  House  then  plunged  at  once  into  the  details  of  a  revenue  and  pro¬ 
tective  tariff.  Every  member  presented  such  articles  as  he  thought  de¬ 
serving  of  enumeration  for  encouragement  by  a  particular  duty  ;  and  his 
motion  was  resisted  and  supported  very  much  as  similar  motions  are  sup¬ 
ported  and  resisted  in  the  tariff  debates  of  our  day.  It  would  carry  me 
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too  far  to  read  this  part  of  the  history  of  the  law,  but  a  few  passages, 
which  might  seem  gathered  from  Niles’s  Weekly,  Register  of  1828,  (so 
little  is  there  new  under  the  sun,  so  immortal  is  truth,  so  immortal  is 
error,  so  narrow  is  the  circle  of  identical,  recurrent  ideas  in  which  these 
discussions  go  round  and  round,)  a  few  passages  will  not  be  irrelevant  to 
my  purpose. 

Hear  the  debate  about  the  proposed  duty  on  steel : 

“Mr.  Lef.  moved  to  strike  out  this  duty  ;  observing  that  the  consumption  of  steel  was  very  great, 
and  essentially  necessary  to  agricultural  improvements.  He  did  not  believe  any  gentleman  would 
contend  that  enough  of  this  article  to  answer  consumption  could  be  fabricated  in  any  part  of  the 
Union  :  hence  it  would  operate  as  an  oppressive,  through  an  indirect  tax  upon  agriculture ;  and 
any  tax,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  upon  this  interest,  at  this  juncture,  would  be  unwise  and  im¬ 
politic.  ” 

“  Mr.  Tuck  Eli  joined  the  gentleman  in  his  opinion,  observing  that  it  was  impossible  for  some 
States  to  get  it  but  by  importation  from  foreign  countries.  He  conceived  it  more  deserving  a  bounty 
to  increase  the  quantity  than  an  impost  which  would  lessen  the  consumption  and  make  it  dearer 
also.” 

“Mr.  Cltmeu  replied,  that  the  manufacture  of  steel  in  America  was  rather  in  its  infancy  ;  but  as 
all  the  materials  necessary  to  make  it  were  the  produce  of  almost  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  as 
the  manufacture  was  already  established,  arid  attended  ivith  considerable  success,  he  deemed  it 
prudent  to  emancipate  our  country  from  the  manacles  in  which  she  was  held  by  foreign  manufac¬ 
turers.  A  furnace  in  Philadelphia,  with  a  very  small  aid  from  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  made 
three  hundred  tons  in  two  years,  and  now  makes  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  tons  annually, 
and  with  a  little  further  encouragement  would  supply  enough  Tor  the  consumption  of  the  Union. 
He  hoped,  therefore,  gentlemen  would  be  disposed,  under  these  considerations,  to  extend  a  degree 
of  patronage  to  a  manufacture  which  a  moment’s  reflection  would  convince  them  was  highly  de¬ 
serving  protection.” 

“  Mr.  Madison  thought  the  object  of  selecting  this  article  to  be  solely  the  encouragement  of  the 
manufacture,  and  not  revenue  ;  for  on  any  other  consideration,  it  would  be  more  proper,  as  observ¬ 
ed  by  the  gentleman  from  Carolina,  (Mr.  Tucker,)  to  give  a  bounty  on  the  importation.  It  was  so 
materially  connected  with  the  improvement  of  agriculture  and  other  manufactures,  that  he  ques¬ 
tioned  its  propriety  even  on  that  score.  A  duty  would  tend  to  depress  many  mechanic  arts  in  the 
proportion  that  it  protected  this  ;  he  thought  it  best  to  reserve  this  article  to  the  non-enumerated 
ones,  where  it  would  be  subject  to  a  five  per  cent,  ad  valorem.” 

“Mr.  Fitzsimons.  Some  States  were,  from  local  circumstances,  better  situated  to  carry  on  the 
manufacture  than  others,  and  would  derive  some  little  advantage  on  this  account  in  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  business.  But,  laying  aside  local  distinctions,  what  operates  tp  the  benefit  of  one 
part,  in  establishing  useful  institutions,  will  eventually  operate  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole.” 

“Suppose  five  shillings  per  hundred  weight  was  imposed,  it  might  be,  as  stated,  a  partial  duty, 
but  would  not  the  evil  be  soon  overbalanced  by  the  establishment  of  such  an  important  manufac¬ 
ture? — a  great  and  principal  manufacture  for  every  agricultural  country,  but  particularly  useful 
in  the  United  States.” 

On  beer,  ale,  and  porter  : 

“Mr.  Fitzsimoxs  meant  to  make  an  alteration  in  this  article,  by  distinguishing  beer,  ale,  and 
porter,  imported  in  casks,  from  what  was  imported  in  bottles.  He  thought  this  manufacture  one 
highly  deserving  of  encouragement.  If  the  morals  of  the  people  were  to  be  improved  by  what  en¬ 
tered  into  their  diet,  it  would  be  prudent  in  the  National  Legislature  to  encourage  the  manufacture 
of  malt  liquors.  The  small  protecting  duties  laid  in  Pennsylvania  had  a  great  effect  towards  the 
establishment  of  breweries ;  they  no  longer  imported  this  article,  but,  on  the  contrary,  exported 
considerable  quantities,  and,  in  two  or  three  years,  with  the  fostering  aid  of  Government,  would 
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be  able  to  furnish  enough  for  the  nhole  consumpt'on  of  the  United  Slates.  He  moved  nine  cents 
per  gallon.” 

“  Mr.  Lawrence  seconded  the  motion.  He  would  have  this  duty  so  high  as  to  give  a  decided 
preference  to  American  beer  ;  it  would  tend  also  to  encourage  agriculture,  because  the  malt  and 
hops  consumed  in  the  manufacture  were  the  produce  of  our  own  ground*.” 

“Mr.  Sinnick  sox  declared  himself  a  friend  to  this  manufacture,  and  thought  if  the  duty  was; 
laid  high  enough  to  effect  a  prohibition,  the  manufacture  would  increase,  and  of  consequence,  the 
price  be  lessened.  He  considered  it  of  importance,  inasmuch  as  the  materials  were  produced  in  tne 
country,  and  tended  to  adymce  the  agricultural  interest.” 

“Mr.  Madison*  moved  to  lay  an  impost  of  eight  cents  on  all  beer  imported.  He  did  not  think 
this  sum  would  give  a  monopoly,  but  hoped  it  would  be  such  an  encouragement  as  to  induce  the 
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manufacture  to  take  deep  root  in  every  State  in  the  Union ;  in  this  case,  it  would  produce  the 
collateral  good  hinted  at  by  tile  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  an  object 
well  worthy  of  being  attended  to.” 

On  candles  : 

“  Mr.  Fitzsimons  moved  to  lay  a  d u lv  of  two  cents  on  all  candles  of  tallow,  per  pound.” 

“Mr.  Tucker  observed,  that  some  States  were  under  the  necessity  of  importing  considerable 
quantities  of  this  article  also,  while  others  had  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  for  their  own  con¬ 
sumption  ;  therefore  the  burden  would  be  partially  borne  by  such  States  ” 

“  Mr.  Fitzsimons.  The  manufacture  of  candies  is  an  important  manufacture,  and  far  advanced 
towards  perfection.  I  have  no  doubt  but,  in  a  few  years,  we  shall  be  able  to  furnish  sufficient  to 
supply  the  consumption  for  every  part  of  the  continent*  In  Pennsylvania  we  have  a  duty  of  two 
pence  per  pound;  and  under  the  operation  of  this  small  encouragement  the  manufacture  has  gained 
considerable  strength.  We  no  longer  import  candles  from  Ireland  or  England,  of  whom,  a  few 
years  ago,  we  took  considerable  quantities  ;  the  necessity  of  continuing  those  encouragements 
which  the  State  Legislatures  have  deemed  proper,  exist  in  a  considerable  degree  ;  therefore  it  will 
be  politic  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  continue  such  duties  till  their  object  is  ac¬ 
complished.”  , 

“  Mr.  Boudinot  apprehended  that  most  States  imported  considerable  quantities  of  this  article  from 
Russia  and  Ireland  ;  he  expected  they  worth!  be  made  cheaper  than  they  could  be  imported,  if  a 
small  encouragement  was  held  out  by.  the  Government,  as  the  materials  were  to  be  had  in  abun¬ 
dance  in  our  country.” 

J 

“Mr.  Lawrence  thought  that,  if  candles  were  an  object  of  considerable  importation,  they  ought 
to  be  taxed  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  revenue  ;  and,  if  they  were  not  imported  in  considerable  quan¬ 
tities,  the  burden  upon  the  consumer  would  be  small,  while  it  tended  to  cherish,  a  valuable  manu¬ 
facture.” 

On  coal  : 

“Mr.  Bland,  of  Virginia,  informed  the  committee  that  there  were  mines  opened  in  Virginia  capable 
of  supplying  the  whole  of  the  United  States;  and,  if  some  restraint  was  laid  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  coal,  those  mines  might  lie  worked  to  advantage.  He  thought  it  needless  to  insist  upon 
the  advantages  resulting  from  a  colliery,  as  a  supply  for  culinary  and  mechanical  purposes,  and  as; 
a. nursery  to  train  up  seamen  for  a  navy.  He  moved  three  cents  a  bushel.” 

On  hemp : 

“Mr.  Moore  declared  the  Southern  States  were  well  calculated  for  the  cultivation  of  hemp,  and, 
from  certain  circumstances,  well  inclined  thereto.  He  conceived  it  the  duty  of  the  committee  to* 
pay  as  much  respect  to  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  husbandry  (the  most  important  of 
all  hvterests  in  the  United  States)  as  they  did  to  manufactures.” 

“  My.  Scott  stated  a  fact  or  two  ;  being,  perhaps,  as  well  acquainted  with  the  Western  countri¬ 
es  any  member  of  the  committee.  The  lands  along  the  frontiers,  lie  could  assure  the  committee, 
were  well  calculated  for  the  cultivation  of  this  plant ;  it  is  a  production  that  will  bear  carriage  by 
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land  better  than  any  other,  tobacco  not  excepted.  He  believed  an  encouragement  of  the  kind  now 
moved  for  would  bring,  in  a  year  or  two,  vast  quantities  from  that  country,  at  little  expense,  to 
Philadelphia,  even  from  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  5  the  inhabitants  expect  some  encouragement,  and 
will  be  grateful  for  it.  ” 

“Mr.  White.  If  the  Legislature  take  no  notice  of  this  article,  the  people  will  be  led  to  believe 
it  is  not  an  object  worthy  of  encouragement,  and  the  spirit  of  cultivation  will  be  damped  ;  where¬ 
as,  if  a  small  duty  only  was  laid,  it  might  point  out  to  them  that  it  was  desirable,  and  would  in¬ 
duce  an  increase  of  the  quantity.” 

“Mr.  Mooue.  By  the  encouragement  given  to  manufactures  you  raise  them  in  price,  while  a 
competition  is  destroyed,  which  tended  to  the  advantage  of  agriculture.  He  thought  the  manu¬ 
facturing  interest  ought  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  other  ;  but,  as  the  committee  had  agreed  to 
give  it  encouragement,  he  hoped  the  other  would  receive  its  share  of  legislative  support.” 

“Mr.  Burtce  thought  it  proper  to  suggest  to  the  committee  what  might  be  the  probable  effect  of 
the  proposed  measure  in  the  State  he  represented,  (South  Carolina,)  and  the .  adjoining  one. 
(Georgia.)  The  staple  products  of  that  part  of  the  Union  were  hardly  worth  cultivation,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  fall  in  price  ;  the  planters  are  therefore  disposed  to  pursue  some  other.  Thelands 
are  certainly  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  hemp,  and  he  had  no  doubt  but  its  culture  would  be 
practised  with  attention.  Cotton  is  likewise  in  contemplation  among  them  and,  if  good  seed 
could  be  procured,  he  hoped  it  might  succeed.  But  the  low,  strong,  rice  lands  would  produce 
hemp  in  abundance — many  thousand  tons  even  this  year,  if  it  was  not  so  late  in  the  season.  He 
liked  the  idea  of  laying  a  low  duty  now,  and  encouraging  it  against  the  time  when  a  supply  might 
be  had  from  our  own  cultivation.”  •  # 

On  glass  : 

‘ 4  Mr.  Carroll  moved  to  insert  window  and  other  glass.  A  manufacture  of  this  article  was  begun 
in  Maryland,  and  attended  with  considerable  success  ;  if  the  Legislature  were  to  grant  a  small  en¬ 
couragement,  it  would  be  permanently  established  5  the  materials  were  to  be  found  in  the  country 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  answer  the  most  extensive  demands.” 

On  paper : 

“Mr.  Cltmer  informed  the  House  that  the  manufacture  of  paper  was  an  important  one  ;  and* 
having  grown  up  under  legislative  encouragement ,  it  will  be  wise  to  continue  it.” 

On  wool  cards  : 

44  Mr.  Ames  introduced  wool  cards,  with  observing  that  they  were  manufactured  to  the  eastward  as 
good  and  as  cheap  as  the  imported  ones.” 

“  Mr.  Cltmer  mentioned  that,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  manufacture  was  earned  to  great 
perfection,  and  enough  could  be  furnished  to  supply  the  demand.  A  duty  of  fifty  cents  per  dozen 
was  imposed  on  wool  cards.” 

Prohibitory  duties  were  moved,  without  a  word  of  doubt,  from  any  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  constitutional  power,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  economicial  expe¬ 
diency,  of  imposing  them.  Thus  : 

“Mr.  Bland,  of  Virginia,  thought  that  very  little  revenue  was  likely  to  be  collected  on  the  article 
of  beef,  let  the  duty  be  more  or  less  ;  and,  as  it  was  to  be  had  in  sufficient  quantities  within  the 
United  States,  perhaps  a  tax  amounting  to  a  prohibition  would- be  proper.” 

It  was  rejected  as  totally  unnecessary,  “  nothing  being  to  be  apprehend¬ 
ed  from  rivalship.” 

On  manufactured  tobacco  : 

“Mr.  Sherman  moved  six  cents,  as  he  thought  the  duty  ought  to  amount  to  (^/prohibition. 
This  was  agreed  to.” 

I  have  detained  the  Senate  longer  than  I  could  have  wished,  upon  these 
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proofs  and  illustrations  of  the  constitutional"  and  economical  doctrines 
which  compose  the  foundation  of  our  “  old  system”  of  impost  duties. 
They  establish  conclusively,  if  I  rightly  apprehend  them,  that  in  every* 
just  sense  of  the  language,  in  principle,  aims,  and  forms,  the  u  model 
law”  was  a  protective  tariff.  It  was  as  much  so  as  the  law  of  1824.  It 
assumed  and  asserted  exactly  the  same  theory  of  power,  of  right,  of  duty^ 
of  expediency.  It  sought  to  bring  such  a  sum  of  money  into  the  Treas¬ 
ury  as  the  wants  of  administration  exacted  ;  but  it  sought  to  effect  this 
by  such  arrangements  of  detail,  by  such  discriminations  of  high  and  low 
duties,  by  prohibition  here,  by  total  exemption  there,  as  should  secure  to 
the  vast  and  various  labor  of  America,  on  the  land,  in  the  shop,  on  the  sea, 
a  clear  and  adequate  advantage  over  the  labor  of  the  alien  nations  of  the 
world.  The  proofs  that  these  opinions  and  these  intentions  presided 
over  and  controlled  the  whole  law,  and  every  part  of  it,  are  every 
where — in  its  preamble,  in  its  provisions,  in  its  history,  origin,  growth, 
successive  changes,  and  final  form.  Sir,  the'very  day  of  its  passage,  July 
4th,  1789,  seems  to  mark  the  energetic  “  Americanism”  of  its  nature  ! 

But  it  has  been  a  hundred  times  repeated  in  the  debate,  that  the  duties 
laid  by  this  law  are  moderate  duties.  Much  arithmetical  pains  has  been 
wasted  in  calculating  their  average  per  cent.  I  say  wasted  ;  for,  in  the 
first  place,  w*e  cannot  reduce  the  numerous  specific  duties,  in  which  it 
abounds,  to  their  equivalent  ad  valor ems ,  because  we  do  not  know  the 
prices  of  1789;  in  the  next  place,  an  average,  ever  so  exactly  calculated, 
conveys  no  idea  of  the  degree  of  protection  secured  by  a  highly  discrim¬ 
inating  tariff;  and,  finally,  however  moderate  may  be  the  duties  of  this 
law,  it  is  not  the  less,  in  principle,  in  intent,  in  its  constitutional  and  econo¬ 
mical  doctrines,  and  in  its  effect,  a  protective  tariff.  What  is  such  a  tariff? 
What  makes  it  such  ?  Where, and  hoW',doyoudraw’thelinebetweenitand 
a  revenue  tariff?  Of  two  tariffs,  each  yielding  about  the  same  supply  to 
the  Treasury,  by  what  standard,  by  what  tests, do  you  pronounce  that  one  is 
a  measure  of  finance,  the  other  a  measure  of  protection  ?  Sir,  although 
these  two  things  run  very  much  into  each  other,  although  they  have  a 
good  deal  in  common,  and  all  definitions  are  inadequate  and  are  hazard¬ 
ous,  yet  are  they  essentially  distinct ;  and  I  will  venturb  to  submit,  tffat,  by 
universal  consent,  a  tariff  which  looks  to  the  protection  of  domestic  labor 
against  foreign  labor,  as  one  important,  substantial,  influencive  object  and 
purpose,  either  jointly  w  ith,  or  in  exclusion  of,  the  object  and  purpose  of 
revenue;  a  tariff  which,  in  numerous  instances,  selects  a  ceitain  form 
and  a  certain  rate  of  duties,  rather  than  another  and  lower,  upon  the  avowed 
ground  that  the  form  and  rate  chosen  are  better  for  protection  than  the 
form  and  rate  rejected,  though  do  better  and  not  as  good  for  revenue  ; 
which  lays  some  duties  of  prohibition,  and  asserts  the  power  to  lay  others  ; 
v/hich  lays  many  duties  which,  in  and  by  themselves,  are  expected  and 
designed  to  check  particular  kinds  of  importations,  in  order  to  give  the 
domestic  producer  an  advantage  in  the  market  over  the  foreign  producer, 
and  thus  to  diminish  the  revenue  to  be  drawn  from  those  particular  and 
numerous  sources — and  which  does  all  this,  to  a  greater  degree  than  an 
equally  or  more  effective  revenue  tariff  would  do  it,  in  consideration  and 
contemplation  of  prospective  ultimate  advantages  to  result  from  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  certain  domestic  employments — a  tariff  which  does  all  this3 
upon  these  reasons,  is  a  protecting  tariff,  or  there  is  no  such  thing  in  any 
legislative  code  in  the  world.  !  do  not  care  whether  the  duties  are  high 
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tjT  low  ;  how  they  average,  or  what  are  the  extremes.  Such  a  tariff  asserts 
the  constitutional  power,  the  social  and  political  right,  and  the  economical 
expediency  of  so  regulating  foreign  commeice,of  so  gathering  in  revenue, 
as  to  bring  to  life,  and  to  keep  alive,  the  whole  or  particular  forms  of  domes¬ 
tic  labor,  as  distinct  from  foreign  labor  ;  and  it  asserts  it  practically.  This 
covers  the  whole  ground.  Such  a  tariff,  exactly,  is  this  of  1789.  Such 
m  tariff  totally  rejects  the  doctrine  which  has  been  maintained  in  the  de¬ 
bate,  that  of  several  duties  on  the  same  subject,  each  yielding  the  same 
'amount  of  revenue,  the  lowest  is  to  be  preferred.  It  adopts  and  exempli¬ 
fies  the  directly  opposite  doctrine,  that,  even  where  the  highest  will  yield 
less  revenue,  it  may  wisely,  justly,  constitutionally  be  preferred,  because 
it  will  produce  a  compensation  of  other  good  in  another  way.  It  rejects 
the  doctrine  asser  ted  in  this  debate,  that  under  our  system  protection  is 
merely  an  accidental  incident’to  revenue,  to  be  endured,  not  favored  ;  it 
declares,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  two  purposesof  revenue  and  protection, 
may  be  harmoniously  blended  ;  maybe  regarded  as  of  equal  importance  ; 
that  one  may  predominate  in  this  duty,  and  another  in  that  ;  that  it  is  a  legit¬ 
imate  and  a  noble  enterprise  of  statesmanship,  to  transform  the  very  evil 
and  bur  den  of  taxation  into  a  means  of  individual  comfort  and  enjoyment 
and  national  greatness  and  glory.  It  teaches  the  lawgiver,  that  instead  of 
bewildering  himself,  and  wasting  his  precious  time  in  trying  to  find  the 
revenue  maximum  of  duty — more  hopeless  and  more  useless  than  the 
search  after  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  or  the  perpetual  motion — he 
should  just,  sincerely,  honestly,  and  constantly  propose  this  problem  to 
himself:  how  can  I  procure  that  amount  of  revenue  which  an  economical 
administration  of  Government  demands,  in  such  manner  as  most  impar¬ 
tially  and  most  completely  to  develop  and  foster  the  universal  industrial 
capacities  of  the  country,  of  whose  vast  material  interests  I  am  honored 
’with  the  charge  ? 

Whether  its  duties  are  high  or  low,  then,  this  is  a  protecting  tariff. 
But  who  knows  whether  that  portion  of  them  which  is  specific  is  high 
or  low  ?  We  have  no  prices  current,  and  no  other  proof  of  the  prices 
of  that  day — and  without  such  proof  how  can  you  reduce  these  duties 
to  their  equivalent^  valorem  ?  1  read  a  passage  from  one  of  the  speeches 
of  Mr.  Bland,  of  Virginia,  during  the  debate,  from  which  it  would  seem 
4hat  some  of  the  rates  would  be  called  high  even  now  : 

« The  enumerated  articles  in  this  bill  are  very  numerous  ;  they  are  taxed  from  fifty  per  cent 
--downwards  ;  the  general  mass  pays  live  per  ceijt. 

We  are  told  in  this  discussion  that  30  per  cent,  and  33j  per  cent,  are 
the  maximum  of  revenue  duty.  Here  were  50  per  cent,  duties,  and  in  the 
qp ccific  form,  and  therefore  ceitain  of  collection  ;  while  the  ad  valorem 
forms,  on  foreign  values,  are  as  certain  to  be  evaded  and  defrauded. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  is  another  answer  to  the  suggestion  that  these 
duties  were  moderate.  Sir,  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  time,  they 
were  entirely  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  ihe  agricultural,  navigating, 
commercial,  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industry,  which  they  were 
intended  to  protect.  They  effected  their  object  perfectly.  And  when 
you  consider  the  circumstances,  how  plain,  coarse,  hardy,  simple,  were 
the  existing  mechanical  manufacturing  employments  of  the  country ; 
-how  unlike  the  various,  refined,  and  sensitive  forms,  which  in  a  later 
a<ze  they  put  on  ;  that  they  were,  very  much,  manufactures  of  wood  into 
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cabinet  ware,  furniture,  carriages,  and  ships  ;  of  leather,  in  tanneries;  of 
iron  in  blacksmiths’  shops;  ol  cloth,  from  cotton,  wool,  and  flax,  chiefly  m 
private  families  ;  that  they  were  many  of  them  very  far  in  the  interior  j 
that  there  was  not  yet  a  single  cotton  mill,  and  perhaps  not  a  single  wool¬ 
len  mill  in  the  country  ;  that  thus  they  exacted  no  large  accumulations  of 
capital,  nor  high  degrees  of  skill  slowly  acquired,  nor  expensive  machin¬ 
ery  continually  changing;  and  when  you  consider,  too,  that  England,  that 
all  Europe,  was  just  about  to  rush  into  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution^ 
drawing  the  sword  which  was  never  to  be  sheathed  until  night  should  fall 
on  the  hushed  and  drenched  field  of  Waterloo — in  view  of  these  circum¬ 
stances,  you  will  not  wonder  that  even  these  duties  were  sufficient.  The? 
statesmen  of  that  time,  sir,  meant  to  protect  domestic  labor  ;  they  knew 
how  to  doit,  and  they  did  it.  In  point  of  fact,  from  1789  to  1808,  the 
progress  of  manufactures  was  slow  but  sure.  Then  began  a  new  era,  of 
which  I  will  speak  in  its  place.  • 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  look  beyond  this 
survey  of  the  history  of  the  law  of  1789,  to  discover  the  spirit,  principles,, 
and  aims,  which  presided  in  and  framed  it.  Let  me  give  you,  however,  at 
little  supplementary  evidence  to  prove  that  I  have  not  misconceived  its 
essential  structure  and  nature.  Hear  first  in  what  terms  Washington  could 
speak  of  it,  and  of  the  subsequent  and  kindred  legislation  upon  the  same: 
policy.  In  his  last  address,  in  December,  1796,  he  says  : 

“  Congress  have  repeatedly,  and  not  without  success,  directed  their  attention  to  the  e  ncourage^ 
ment  of  manufactures.  The  object  is  of  too  much  consequence  not  to  ensure  a  continuance  of" 
their  efforts  in  every  way  that  shall  appear  eligible.  Ought  our  country  to  remain  dependent  cm 
foreign  supply,  precarious,  because  liable  to  be  interrupted  ■  If  the  necessary  arlicle  should  ir& 
this  mode  cost  more, in  time  of  peace,  will  not  the  security  and  independence  thence  arising  form; 
an  ample  compensation 

That  great  man  thought,  you  perceive,  that  even  if  a  protective  policy 
should  enhance  the  prices  of  a  time  of  peace,  security  and  independence 
were  equivalents  with  which  a  nation  might  be  content.  Sir,  we  have 
won  the  equivalents,  and  yet  we  do  not  pay  the  compensation.  The  u  ne¬ 
cessary  article  costs”  less,  not  more  ;  yet  is  our  security  more  absolute* 
our  independence  more  real,  our  greatness  more  steadfast. 

See,  too,  how  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  1802,  describes  the  policy,  which,  when, 
he  wrote,  had  been  pursued  from  1789,  for  thirteen  years  : 

“To  cultivate  peace  and  maintain  commerce  and  navigation  in  a»l  their  lawful  enterprises,  and. 
to  protect  the  manufactures  adapted  to  our  circumstances,  are  (among  others)  ^he  landmarks  hy 
which  to  guide  ourselves  in  all  our  proceedings.  By  continuing  to  make  these  the  rule  of  our 
action,  we  shall  endear  to  our  countrymen  the  true  principles  of  the  Constitution,  and  promote- 
an  union  of  sentiment  and  of  action  equally  auspicious  to  their  happiness  and  safety.” 

And  Mr.  Dallas,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  1816,  in  his  very  able  re¬ 
port  to  Congress  upon  the  subject  of  a  tariff  of  duties,  remarks  : 

“There  are  few  if  any  Governments  which  do  not  regard  the  establishment  of  domestic  man¬ 
ufactures  as  a  chief  object  of  public  policy.  The  United  States  have  always  so  regarded  it.  In 
the  earliest  acts  of  Congress  which  were  passed  after  the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution 
the  obligation  of  providing,  by  duties  on  imports,  for  the  discharge  of  the  public  debts,  is  expressl 
connected  with  the  policy  of  encouraging  and  protecting  manufactures.” 

And  Mr.  Madison,  looking  back,  in  1828,  to  a  scene  in  which  his  pari 
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tiad  been  so  conspicuous,  says,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Cabell :  “  That  the 
encouragement  of  manufactures  was  an  object  of  the  power  to  regulate 
trade,  is  proved  by  the  use  made  of  the  power  for  that  object,  in  the  first 
session  of  the  first  Congress  under  the  Constitution  ;  when  among  the 
members  present  were  so  many  who  had  been  members  of  the  Federal 
Convention  which  framed  the  Constitution,  and  of  the  State  Conventions 
which  ratified  it ;  each  of  these  classes  consisting  also  ol  members 
who  had  opposed  and  who  had  espoused  the  Constitution  in  its  actual 
form.  It  does  not  appear,  from  the  printed  proceedings  of  Congress  on 
that  occasion,  that  the  power  was  denied  by  any  of  them.  And  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  members  from  Virginia,  in  particular,  as  well  of  the  anti- 
federal  as  the  federal  party,  the  names  then  distinguishing  those  who  had 
opposed  and  those  who  had  approved  the  Constitution,  did  not  hesitate  to 
propose  duties  and  to  suggest  even  prohibitions  in  favor  of  several  articles 
of  her  productions.  By  one  a  duty  was  proposed  on  mineral  coal  in  fa- 
V4W  of  the  Virginia  coal  pits  ;  by  another  a  duty  on  hemp  was  proposed, 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  that  article  ;  and  by  a  third  a  prohibition  even 
of  foreign  beef  was  suggested,  as  a  measure  of  sound  policy.” 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say,  passing  strange  it  would  have  been 
if  that  Congress  had  not  made  just  such  a  law  ;  had  not  founded  just  such  a 
system  !  Composed  as  it  was,  to  so  large  an  extent,  of  members  of  the 
Convention  which  had  framed  the  new  Constitution,  and  of  the  Conven¬ 
tions  which  had  adopted  it — fresh,  all  of  them,  from  the  people,  and  inti¬ 
mately  familiar  with  the  evils,  the  fears,  and  the  hopes,  of  which  the  recent 
Government  was  born  ;  the  excessive  importations ;  the  exhausting  drain 
of  specie  to  pay  for  them  ;  the  mountain  weight  of  debt  not  yet  paid  to  the 
foreign  manufacturer  and  mechanic;  the  depression  of  labor,  the  derange¬ 
ment  of  currency,  the  decline  of  trade  ;  penetrated  profoundly  with  the 
certain  knowledge  that  a  leading,  a  paramount  object,  held  universally*in 
view  throughout  the  great  effort,  just  crowned  with  success,  to  frame  a 
$iew  Constitution,  was  to  ensure  the  capacity  and  the  will  to  extend  gov¬ 
ernmental  protection  to  domestic  labor.  Such  a  Congress,  thus  admon¬ 
ished,  thus  enlightened,  could  not  help  making  such  a  law  and  founding 
such  a  system.  They  would  not  have  dared  to  go  home  without  doing  so  ! 
I  once,  Mr.  President,  in  this  place,  on  a  former  occasion,  and  with  a'  dif¬ 
ferent  purpose,  attempted  to  collect  and  combine,  and  to  exhibit  under  a  sin¬ 
gle  viewr,  the  proofs  contained  in  the  writings,  such  as  they  are,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  this  country  between  the  peace  of  1783  and  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  tending  to  show  that  a  policy  of  protection  by  means  of  du¬ 
ties  on  the  productions  of  foreign  labor  was  most  prominent  among  the 
lieneficial  instrumentalities  which  the  new  Government  w7as  expected  tp 
possess  and  exert,  and  among  the  controlling  inducements  to  its  establish¬ 
ment.  Those  proofs  are  very  numerous  ;  they  are  very  widely  scattered 
over  many  hundred  pages  of  newspapers  and  larger  periodical  publica¬ 
tions,  and  over  a  space  of  six  years  and  more,  during  which  the  public 
mind  was  in  a  state  of  unexampled  agitation,  anxiety,  and  activity;  they 
consist  of  essays,  addresses,  the  proceedings  of  public  meetings,  and  the 
like  ;  and  they  are  contributed  in  almost  an  equal  proportion  by  every  part 
of  the  country,  although  the  largest  number  perhaps  come  from  the  cen¬ 
tral  States.  Taken  altogether,  and  making  every  allowance  for  the  fact 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  writing  and  speech,  in  which  the  opinions,  hopes, 
fears,  and  intentions  of  that  age  were  embodied,  has  perished  ;  and  that, 
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among  the  opinions  and  intentions  thus  expressed,  but  of  whose  existence 
no  contemporary  record  is  left,  there  may  have  been  some  of  a  different 
character — taken  altogether,  they  prove  as  clearly  that  a  leading,  main, 
prominent  purpose  of  that  generation  of  our  fathers  was  to  create  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  which  could  and  should  protect  American  labor,  by  regulating 
the  introduction  of  the  products  of  foreign  labor,  by  prohibiting  them,  by 
subjecting  them  to  duties  of  discrimination,  and  by  such  other  policy  as  the 
accomplishment  of  the  object  should  prescribe — they  prove  this  as  clearly 
as  you  can  prove  out  of  the  Irish  newspapers  of  this  day  that  Catholic;  Ire¬ 
land  is  agitating  for  repeal.  Sir,  I  shall  not  trouble  the  Senate  with  the 
repetition  of  all  or  many  of  the  proofs  which  I  at  that  time  exhibited  ;  but 
I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  reminding  you  how  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina  could  reason  then  on  the  nature  and  the  cure  of  the  evils 
which  bore  down  the  young  America  to  the  dust;  on  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  manufacturing  abroad  and  manufacturing  at  home— the  difference  to 
national  wealth,  to  currency,  to  true  and  durable  public  and  private  pros¬ 
perity — on  the  general  policy  of  the  protection  of  American  labor,  by  a 
more  restrained  importation  <>f  the  productions  of  foreign  labor.  I  read  for 
that  purpose,  first,  a  selection  or  two  from  certain  letters  written  in  North 
Carolina  in  1787,  which  I  find  in  the  American  Museum  for  August,  1787. 
The  name  of  the  writer  is  not  given,  but  he  sets  out  by  declaring — 

“  That  his  complaints  are  not  occasioned  by  personal  misfortunes  ;  but  he  finds  himself  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  great  family  ;  he  interests  himself  as  a  brother  in  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
he  suffers  when  they  are  grieved.” 

The  annunciation  of  his  subject  marks  his  fitness  to  discuss  it. 

“We  are  going  to  consider  whether  the  administration  of  Government,  in  these  infant  States, 
is  to  be  a  system  of  patchwork  and  a  series  of  expedients — whether  a  youthful  Empire  is  to  be 
supported,  like  the  walls  of  a  tottering  ancient  palace,  by  shores  and  temporary  props,  or  by  meas¬ 
ures  which  may  prove  effectual  and  lasting — measures  which  may  improve  by  use  and  strengthen, 
by  age.  Wre  are  going  to  consider  whether  we  shall  deserve  to  be  a  branch  of  the  most  poor,  dis¬ 
honest,  and  contemptible,  or  of  the  most  flourishing,  independent  and  happy  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.” 

•v'  .  f  1  , 

An’d  what  do  you  think  is  his  u  measure  which  is  to  improve  by  use,  and 
strengthen  by  age  ?”  Why,  exactly,  the  encouragement  of  domestic  man¬ 
ufacture's,  by  taxes  on  foreign  manufactuies. 

“  The  more  I  consider  the  progress  of  credit  and  the  increase  of  wealth  in  foreign  nations,  the 
more  fully  am  I  convinced  that  paper  money  must  prove  hurtful  to  this  country ;  that  we  cannot 
be  relieved  from  oar  debts  except  by  promoting  domestic  manufactures.''1 

.  Having  adverted  to  the  vast  accumulation  of  our  foreign  debt  since  the 
peace,  and  to  the  discreditable  and  startling  fact  that  it  had  been  contract¬ 
ed  for  numerous  articles  of  necessity  which  we  could  better  produce,  and 
numerous  articles  of  luxury  which  we  could  better  dispense  with,  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  : 

“  Let  us  turn^our  attention  to  manufactures,  and  the  staple  of  our  country  will  Psoon  rise  to  its. 
proper  value,  for  we  have  already  glutted  every  foreign  market.  By  this  expedient,  instead  of 
using  fictitious  paper,  we  shall  soon  obtain  hard  money  sufficient  ;  instead  of  toiling  in  the  field, 
and  becoming  poor,  that  we  may  enrich  the  manufactures  of  other  countries ,  we  shall  prosper  by 
our  labor,  and  enrich  our  own  citizens .” 

“Every  domestic  manufacture  is  cheaper  than  a  foreign  one,  for  this  plain  reason  :  by  the  first 
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nothing  is  lost  to  the  country  ;  by  the  other,  the  whole  value  is  lost — it  is  carried  away,  never  to 
return.  It  is  perfectly  indifferent  to  this  State  or  to  the  United  States,  what  may  he.  the.  price  of 
domestic  manufactures,  because  that  price  remains  in  the  country.” 

“  All  wise  Governments  ”  (such  is  his  argument — page  124)  “  have  thought  it  their  duty,  on  spe¬ 
cial  occasions,  to  offer  bounties  for  the  encouragement  of  domestic  manufactures  ;  but  an  excise  on 
foreign  goods  must  operate  as  a  bounty.”  “  I  have  said  that  an  excise  is  more  favorable  to  the  poor 
than  a  land  or  poll  tax.  I  will  venture  an  additional  sentiment  :  there  never  was  a  Government 
in  which  an  excise  could  be  of  so  much  use  as  in  the  United  States  of  America.  In  all  other 
countries,  taxes  are  considered  as  grievances.  In  the  United  States,  an  excise  on  foreign  goods 
would  llot  be  a  grievance  :  like  medicine  to  a  sick  man,  it  would  give  us  strength  ;  it  would  close 
that  wasteful  drain  by  which  our  honor  and  our  wealth  are  consumed.  What,  though  money  was 
not  wanted — though  we  did  not  owe  a  florin  to  any  foreign  nation — though  we  had  no  domestic 
debt — and  though  the  expenses  of  civil  government  could  be  supported  for  many  years  without  a 
tax,  still  it  may  be  questioned  whether  an  excise  would  not  be  desirable.  It  would  certainly  be  the 
test  expedient  for  providing  domestic,  manufactures  ;  and  the  condition  in  which  we  now  live,  our 
general  dependence  on  a  foreign  country  for  arms  and  clothing,  is  dishonorable — it  is  extremely 
dangerous.”  • 

“  It  is  the  duty  of  the  statesman  either  to  check  or  to  promote  the  several  streams  of  commerce 
by  taxes  or  bounties,  so  as  to  render  them  profitable  to  the  nation.  Thus  it  happened  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  A  tax  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  was  lately  imposed  on  nails,  and  the  poor  of  /Taunton 
were  immediately  returned  to  life  and  vigor.” 

(iIf  any  man  lids  doubts  concerning  the  effect  of  large  taxes  on  foreign  manufactures,  he  should 
turn  his  eyes  to  the  Eastern  States.  The  mechanic  is  generally  the  first  who  perceives  of  a  perni¬ 
cious  commerce  ;  for  the  support  of  his  family  depends  on  his  daily  labor.”  “Hence  it  is  that  the 
merchant  may  be  profited  by  a  particular  branch  of  commerce,  and  may  promote  it  diligently,  while 
his  country  is  sulking  into  a  deadly  consumption.” 

Sir,  these  opinions  had  spread,  still  earlier,  still  further  south.  Let  me 
recall  to  your  recollection  a  few  passages  from  the  book  of  the  wisdom  of 
South  Carolina.  Here  is  an  essay,  in  two  letters,  written  in  Charleston, 
in  that  State,  in  178G,  by  some  one  whose  enlarged  and  wise  nationality 
of  spirit  and  aims  is  indicated  by  his  signature — American.  The  posi¬ 
tion  which  he  asserts  is,  that  the  u  only  method,  consistent  with  humanity, 
by  which  nations  have  raised  themselves  to  opulence  and  power,  is  the 
encouraging  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce.”  In  proof  of'this, 
he  glances  at  the  history  of  Egypt,  u  which  to  tilling  the  land  soon  joined 
the  mechanic  arts,”  and  whose  “pyramids  and  sepulchres,  fine-linens 
and  purples,  attested  the  degree  to  which  she  advanced  them  ;”  of  Tyre, 
which  u  enriched  herself  by  her  manufactures  and  commerce  ;”  of  Car¬ 
thage,  “  which  carried  with  her  the  mechanic  arts  and  the  spirit  of  com¬ 
merce  ;”  of  Venice,  the  greatest  entrepot  in  the  world,  “  which  imported 
the  raw  materials  of  other  nations,  manufactured  thqrn,  and  exported 
them  to  an  immense  amount;”  of  Spain,  which  “expelled  her  manufac¬ 
turers  and  merchants  from  the  kingdom — a  loss  that  she  has  not  recov¬ 
ered  to  this  day,  and  perhaps  will  not  for  centuries  to  come  ” — a  loss  which 
all  the  mines  of  America  have  not  compensated,  for  u  with  them  went  the 
spirit  of  manufacturing  and  commerce ,  which  always  gives  vigor  to  agri¬ 
culture  ” — Spain,  “  which,  possessing  one  of  the  finest  climates  and  soils  of 
Europe,  must  remain  poor,  till  manufactures  and  commerce  can  con¬ 
vince  the  haughty  Spaniard  that  they  alone  are  the  only  true  permanent 
source  of  wealth;”  England,  which,  u  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
made  but  a  small  figure  in  the  political  or  mercantile  scale  of  Europe, 
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which  exported  chiefly  in  foreign  bottoms  her  wheat  which  is  now  con¬ 
sumed  by  her  manufacturers,  a  little  lead,  tin,  and  wool,  to  Flanders,  and, 
in  return  received  foreign  manufactures ;”  Scotland,  u  a  century  ago  al¬ 
most  as  poor  as  fhe  satire  of  Churchill  painted  it,  but  which  had  increas¬ 
ed  in  wealth  with  a  rapidity  never  exceeded,  and  by  these  means  :  “  manu¬ 
facturers  were  invited  thither — these,  with  the  great  number  of  sailors, 
and  victualling  their  ships,  raised  the  price  of  provisions,  and  gave  life  to 
agriculture — land  rose  in  value — the  barren  heaths  were  manured  and 
tilled — rents  rose — the  tenants  grew  rich — the  numbers  increased — their 
cities  were  improved — their  large  villages  became  cities — and  new  towns 
were  built  in  places  that,  till  lately,  seemed  to  defy  human  art  to  improve 
them.  This  is,  he  adds,  the  effect,  and  always  will  be,  of  manufactures 
and  commerce  in  every  country.” 

“  It  is  in  vain,”  he  concludes,  u  for  any  people  to  attempt  to  be  rich  or 
have  a  sufficient  circulating  specie  among  them,  whose  imports  exceed 
their  exports  :  the  hand  of  the  manufacturer  in  a  distant  land  seems  to 
act  upon  gold  and  silver  as  the  loadstone  does  upon  the  needle.  • 

Commenting  on  the  fact  that  England  once  raised  annually  a  revenue 
of  three  millions  aad  an  half  by  monopolizing  our  trade,  he  says: 

“  A  great  part  of  this  may  be  saved  to  these  States- by  our  becoming  our  own  merchants  and 
carriers ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  remaining  sum  may  be  saved  in  a  few  years  by  encouraging  our 
own  manufacturers ;  and  even  this  encouragement  will  be  of  service  to  our  revenues.  I  mean,  laying 
a  duty  on  our  imports,  and  giving  a  small  part  in  bounties  to  our  own  tradesmen.” 

“I  do  not  wish  our  planters  to  turn  from  planting  to  manufacturing;  I  only  wish  to  encourage 
European  tradesmen  to  come  to  reside  here.  I  wish  to  see  as  much  as  possible  exported  and  a* 
little  imported.  The  planters  that  buy  the  manufactures  of  America  stop  so  much  money  in  this* 
country,  which  must  return  again  the  planters’  hands  as  long  as  traders  eat.” 

Of  such  as  this  is  the  whole  political  literatare  of  that  day.  There 
breathes  throughout  it  all  a  profound  and  earnest  conviction  that,  without  a 
Government  which  can,  and  which  will,  develop  and  guard  the  labor  of 
America  by  piotective  tariffs  and  other  kindred  instrumentality,  indepen¬ 
dence  was  not  yet  achieved  ;  the  hopes  of  liberty  were  a  delusive  dream  ; 
a  barren  sceptre  only  had  been  grasped,  unfruitful  of  joy,  unfruitful  of 
glory. 

Sir,  the  Congress  of  1789  might  have  known,  by  another  and  shorter 
process,  the  public  sentiment  of  that  day — the  public  sentiment  of  the 
age  of  the  Constitution.  There  were  members  who  had  witnessed  and 
united  in  some  one  of  the  processions  and  assemblies  which,  in  so  manyr 
towrns  and  villages,  had  just  been  celebrating  the  institution  of  the  new 
Government  ;  and  they  might  have  learned  there  what  the  people  ex¬ 
pected  of  them!  Very  striking  exhibitions  they  were,  sir;  and  alto¬ 
gether  worthy  of  the  contemplation  of  him  who  would  truly  and  ade¬ 
quately  know  for  what  the  Constitution  was  created.  On  an  appointed 
day,  men  came  in  from  the  country,  and,  mingling  themselves  with- 
those  of  the  town,  were  arranged  in  order  by  thousands.  Beneath  bright 
skies;  the  moral  and  national  prospect  how  much  brighter  than  the  nat¬ 
ural  ! — with  banners  and  music,  gazed  on,  sympathized  with  by  wives* 
and  mothers,  and  daughters,'  and  sisters,  thronging  at  windows,  in  bal¬ 
conies,  and  up  to.  the  house  tops,  the  long  and  serried  files,  not  of  war, 
but  of  peace,  the  long  and  serried  files  of  labor,  moved  from  street  to 
street,  and  at  length  composed  themselves  to  unite  in  thanksgiving  to  God, 
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and  in  listening,  to  discourses  commemorative  of  the  event,  and  embody¬ 
ing  the  gratitude  and  the  expectations  with  which  the  new  Government 
was  welcomed  in  ;  embodying  a  survey  of  its  powers  and  objects,  and  a 
sketch  of  the  transcendant  good  of  which  it  was  full,  for  that  age,  and 
for  all  time.  Sir,  in  the  banners  of  various  device  which  marked  the 
tong  course  of  those  processions;  in  the  mottos  upon  their  flags;  in 
the  machines,  and  models  and  figures,  with  which  the  pacific  and  more 
than  triumphal  march  wras  enriched  and  enlivened ;  in  the  order  of 
its  arrangements;  in  the  organizations  of  tradesmen  and  artisans,  and 
all  the  families  of  labor  which  swelled  it ;  in  the  conversation  of  in¬ 
dividuals  of  those  “grave  and  anxious  multitudes ”  one  w7ith  an¬ 
other  ;  in  the  topics  and  thoughts  of  the  orators  of  the  day  ;  in  the  ap¬ 
plause  of  the  audience;  in  ail  this  vast,  vivid,  and  various  accumulation 
and  exhibition  of  the  general  mind,  almost  as  well  as  in  the  journals  of  the 
Convention,  the  Madison  Papers,  the  debates  of  public  bodies  or  the 
grave  discussions  of  the  Federalist  itself,  you  may  read,  the  Congress 
of  1789*  might  read,  what  kind  of  Government  the  people  thought  they 
had  constructed.  I  could  almost  say  that  the  Constitution  is  what  the 
general  belief  of  that  age  held  it  to  be  ;  and  in  these  great  and  solemn 
festal  scenes  is  the  expression  of  that  general  belief. 

Take  the  Philadelphia  procession  for  an  instance,  of  the  4th  of  July, 
1788,  and  see  what  the  readers  of  poor  Richard’s  Almanac,  the  pupils  and 
contemporaries  of  Franklin,  expected  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  It  was 
a  column  of  many  thousands  of  persons,  of  all  trades  and  callings.  The 
more  advanced  figures  and  devices  of  the  procession  were  intended  to 
represent,  in  a  chronological  series,  the  great  events  which  preceded  the 
adoption  of  the  new  Government.  There  was  one  on  horseback,  repre¬ 
senting  Independence,  and  bearing  the  staff  and  cap  of  liberty  ;  next  follow¬ 
ed  one,  riding  upon  a  horse,  formerly  of  Count  Rochambeau,  and  carry¬ 
ing  a  flag  with  devices  of  lilies  and  stars,  commemorative  of  the  French 
alliance,  to  which  we  owed  so  much  ;  then  another,  with  a  staff  surmount¬ 
ed  with  laurel  and  olive,  announcing  the  treaty  of  peace  ;  alter  him,  an¬ 
other,  bearing  aloft  the  name  of  Washington  ;  then  a  hearid,  proclaiming 
with  sound  of  trumpet  the  new  era  ;  then  a  representation  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  which  framed  the  Constitution  ;  and  then  others,  of  the  Constitution 
itself;  “  a  lofty  ornamental  car,  in  the  form  of  an  eagle;”  and  a  grand 
federal  edifice,  the  dome  supported  by  thirteen  columns,  and  surmounted  by 
a  figure  of  plenty.”  After  these,  came  an  appropriate  and  golden  train, 
the  long  line  of  the  various  labor  of  America,  for  whom  the  new  era  had 
risen,  w  ith  healing  in  its  wings.  First,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  was  the 
agricultural  society.  Then  came  the  manufacturing  society,  with  spinning 
and  carding  machines;  looms  and  apparatus  for  the  printing  of  muslins  and 
calicos.  This  bore  three  flags.  The  device  on* one  was  a  bee-hive,  with 
bees  issuing  from  it,  standing  in  the  beams  of  a  rising  sun  ;  the  field  of 
the  flag  blue,  and  the  motto,  “  in  its  rays  we  shall  feel  new  vigor.”  The  motto 
on  the  next  was,  “  may  the  Union  Government  protect  the  manufactures 
of  America;”  and,  on  the  next,  “may  Government  .protect  us.”  On  the 
carriage  of  the  manufacturers,  drawn  by  ten  horses,  were  a  carding  ma¬ 
chine,  worked  by  two  persons,  “  Carding  cotton  ;”  a  spinning  machine, 
worked  by  a  woman,  and  drawing  cotton  suitable  for  fine  jeans;  looms  on 
which  laces  and  jeans  wrere  being  woven  ;  a  man  designing  and  cutting 
prints  for  shawls  ;  and  “  Mrs.  Hewson  and  her  four  daughters,”  in  cotton 
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dresses  of  their  own  manufacture,  pencilling  a  piece  of  chintz  of  Mr. 
Hewson’s  printing.  There  followed  then  great  numbers,  I  believe  there 
may  have  been  more  than  fifty  bodies  of  tradesmen  and  mechanics,  each 
with  its  banner,  devices,  and  motto,  expressive  of  the  same  hopes  and  the 
same  convictions,  evidencing  equally  the  universal  popular  mind.  But  I 
need  pursue  the  matter  no  further.  Sir,  what  was  seen  in  this  procession 
was  seen,  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale,  every  where.  The  pageant  is  pass¬ 
ed.  The  actors  have  retired  from  human  view.  The  awful  curtain  has 
dropped  on  them  forever.  All  the  world’s  a  stage,  and  this  part  is  played  ! 
Yet  the  spirit  of  philosophical  history,  that  spirit  to  which  the  half-obliterated 
figures  of  a  procession  upon  a  wasting  architectural  fragment  reveal  in¬ 
telligibly  and  instructively,  some  glory  or  some  sorrow  of.  a  past  age,  will 
not  disdain  to  gather  up  and  ponder  these  manifestations  of  the  hopes, 
desires,  and  purposes,  of  that  mighty  heart  now  hushed.  '  I  do  not  wish 
or  expect  to  understand  the  objects  for  which  the  Constitution  was  fram¬ 
ed  better  than  the  generation  which  made  it  ;  and  of  their  understanding 
of  them  I  have  referred  you  to  very  vivid  and  very  authentic  pfoofs.  I 
cannot  forbear  to  read  you  a  sentence  or  two,  before  I  take  leave  of  the 
subject,  from  u  Observations  on  the  Philadelphia  Procession,”  written  by 
an  eyewitness,  very  soon  after  the  celebration  : 

“  The  large  stage  on  which  the  carding  and  spinning  machines  displayed  the  manufacture  of  cot¬ 
ton  was  viewed  with  astonishment  and  delight  by  every  spectator.  On  that  stage  were  carried  the 
emblems  of  the  future  wealth  and  independence  of  our  country.  Cotton  may  be  cultivated  in  the 
Southern  and  manufactured  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  in  such  quantities,  in  a  few  years, 
as  to  clothe  every  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Hence  will  arise  a  bond  of  Union  to  the  States , 
more  powerful  than  any  article  of.  the  new  Constitution.  Cotton  possesses  several  advantages 
over  wool  as  an  article  of  dress  and  commerce.  It  is  not  liable  to  be  moth  eaten,  and  is  proper  both 
for  winter  and  summer  garments.  It  may,  moreover,  be  manufactured  in  America  at  a  less  expense 
than  it  can  be  imported  from  any  nation  in  Europe.  From  these  circumstances,  I  cannot  help 
hoping  that  we  shall  soon  see  cotton  not  only  the  uniform  of  the  citizens  of  America,  but  an  arti¬ 
cle  of  exportation  to  foreign  countries.  Several  respectable  gentlemen  exhibited  a  prelude  o* 
these  events  by  appearing  in  complete  suits  of  jeans,  manufactured  by  the  machines  that  have  been 
mentioned.  ” 

Compare  this  with  ihe  judgment  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  his  speech  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  April,  1816: 

“Capital  employed  in  manufacturing  is  calculated  to  bind  together  more  closely  our  widely 
spread  Republic.  It  will  greatly  increase  our  mutual  dependence  and  intercourse.” 

I  leave,  then,  the  first  period  of  our  policy.  The  law  of  1789  was  a 
protective  tariff,  in  principle,  intention,  and  effect.  It  was  made  so  in 
execution  of  the  universal  will  of  the  age  of  the  Constitution.  In  the 
41  good  old  days,”  protection,  whether  a principal”  or  “incident,”  was 
held  indispensable,  anfi  was  made  sufficient. 

And  now  we  are  prepared  to  compare  of  to  contrast  with  this  the 
second  system — the  existing  system — that  which  began  in  1816,  and  was 
matured  in  1824  and  1828.’  Sir,  it  is  exactly  the  system  of  1789,  ac¬ 
commodated  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  nation  and  the  world. 
The  statesmen  of  the  last  period  followed  in  the  very  footsteps  pf  their 
fathers.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  their  objects  were  as  honest  and  as  use¬ 
ful,  their  spirit  and  aims  as  high,  their  principles  as  sound.  They  were 
the  same — just  the  same — mutatis  mutandis.  Fhe  law  of  1789  wa  s 
framed  to  protect  the  existing  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industry  o 
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the  country.  So  was  that  of  1816  and  1824.  The  times  compelled  a 
change  of  details,  and  details  were  changed.  Principles,  policy,  were 
unchanged.  I  cannot  discern  the  hand  of  u  millionary  capitalists,”  or  “  trad¬ 
ing  politicians”  in  the  framing  of  the  later,  more  than  in  that  of  the  ear¬ 
lier  system.  I  see  it  in  neither.  Sir,  I  defend  the  lawgivers  of  1816 
and  1824,  first,  by  the  example  of  their  fathers,  and  then  by  every  con¬ 
sideration  of  enlightened  patriotism  which  may  influence  American 
statesmen.  n  * 

The  Congress  of  1789  found  many  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
arts  starting  to  life,  and  soliciting  to  be  protected.  The  Congress  of  1816, 
and  that  of  1824,  found  families,  and  groups  and  classes  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  mechanical  arts,  far  more  numerous,  far  more  valuable, 
far  more  sensitive  also,  and  with  more  urgent  claim,  soliciting  pro¬ 
tection.  In  the  interval  between  1789  and  1816,  this  whole  enterprise 
had  not  only  immensely  enhanced  its  value,  but  it  had  totally  changed 
its  nature.  It  had  increased  its  annual  productions  to  $120,000,000  in  1810, 
and  to  $*150,000,000  or  perhaps  $200,000,000  in  1816.  But  its  nature  had 
become  different.  Instead  of  a  few  plain,  hardy,  coarse  simple,  household 
employments,  it  had  become  a  various,  refined,  sensitive  industry — de- 
■  manding  associated  capital,  skill,  long  and  highly  trained,  costly  and  im¬ 
proving  machinery — more  precious,  but  presenting  a  far  broader  mark  to 
the  slings  and  arrows  of  fortune,  to  hostility,  to  change,  to  the  hotter  for¬ 
eign  competitions  which  its  growth  was  sure  to  provoke.  Now,  you  alt 
praise  the  husbandry  of  1789,  which  so  carefully  guarded  the  few  blades, 
just  timidly  peeping  forth  into  the  rain,  and  sunshine,  of  that  April  day,  hard¬ 
ly  worth  the  treading  down — will  you  depreciate  the  husbandry  of  1824, 
which  with  the  same  solicitude,  but  at  the  expense  of  a  higher  wall,  guard¬ 
ed  the  grain,  then  half  grown,  and  evincing  what  the  harvest  was  to  be  ? 

The  statesmen  of  1816  and  1824  then  might  justify  themselves  by  the 
example  of  the  age  of  Washington  and  the  Constitution.  But  I  desire 
to  make  their  defence  upon  considerations  even  higher  and  broader*. 

In  the  first  place,  sir,  their  legislation  may  not  only  be  justified,  but  it 
is  entitled  to  praise,  honor,  and  imitation,  on  the  ground  of  the  transcendent 
value  of  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industry  to  a  people.  I)o  not  fear 
that  I  am  about  to  inflict  upon  you  a  commonplace  upon  this  topic.  I  do 
not  understand  that  there  are  two  different  opinions  upon  it  in  the  civiliz¬ 
ed  world.  Certainly  there  are  not  two  here.  Senators  who  will  not 
lift  a  finger  *to  introduce  or  to  foster  such  industry,  who  think  that 
neither  this  Government  nor  the  State  Governments  have  any  power  to 
do  so,  by  the  only  means  that  are  worth  a  straw,  protective  duties — this 
Government  having  none  because  the  Constitution  does  not  give  it,  and 
the  State  Governmentshaving  none  because  the  Constitution  takes  it  from 
them  to  bestow  it  on  nobody — Senators  who  think  that,  power  or  no  pow¬ 
er,  you  ought  to  do  nothing'directly,  openly,  and  avowedly,  to  exert  it — all 
vie  with  one  another  in  glowing  and  lofty  estimates  of  the  uses  and  value 
of  this  industry  to  our  nation — to  any  nation.  Doubtless,  sir,  to  the 
higher  forms  of  a  complete  civilization,  a  various,  extensively  developed, 
intellectual  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industry,  aiming  to  multiply 
the  comforts  and  supply  the  wants  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  is 
wholly  indispensable.  Its  propitious  influence  upon  the  wages  and  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  labor;  the  reasonable  rewards  which  it  holds  out  by  means  of 
joint  slock,  in  shares,  to  all  capital,  whether  the  one  hundred  dollars  of 
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the  widow  and  orphan,  or  the  one  hundred  thousand  of  their  wealthier 
neighbor  ;  its  propitious  influence  upon  all  the  other  employments  of  so¬ 
ciety ;  upon  agriculture,  by  relieving  it  of  over-production  and  over-com¬ 
petition,  and  securing  it  a  market  at  home,  without  shutting  up  its  mar¬ 
ket  abroad  ;  upon  commerce,  creating  or  mainly  sustaining  its  best 
branch,  domestic  trade,  and  giving  to  its  foreign  trade  variety,  flexi¬ 
bility,  an  enlargement  of  field,  and  the  means  of  commanding  a  needful 
supply  of  the  productions  of  other  nations,  without  exhausting  drains  on 
our  own  ;  its  influence  upon  the  comforts  of  the  poor  ;  upon  refinement;  upon  < 
security;  defence  ;  independence  ;  power;  nationality  ;  ail  this  is  conceded 
by  every  body.  Senators  denounce  the  means,  hut  they  glorify  the  end. 
Protective  duties  make  a  bill  of  abominations  ;  but  an  advanced  and 
diversified  mechanical  industry  is  excellent.  The  harvest  is  delightful 
to  behold — it  is  the  sowing  and  fencing  only  that  offends  the  constitution¬ 
alist  who  denies  the  power,  and  the  economist  who  denies  the  expedien¬ 
cy,  of  reaping  any  thing  but  spontaneous  growths  of  untilled  soils.  While, 
therelore,  a  general  defence  of  this  class  of  employments,  and  this  spe¬ 
cies  of  industry  would  be  wholly  out  ot  place,  there  is,  how  ever,  an  il¬ 
lustration  or  two  of  their  uses,  not  quite  so  commonly  adverted  to,  on 
which  I  pause  to  say  a  word.  And  oneot  them  is  this:  that,  in  connex¬ 
ion  with  the  other  tasks  of  an  advanced  civilization,  with  which  they  are 
always  found  associated,  they  offer  to  every  faculty,  and  talent,  and  taste, 
in  the  community,  the  specific  work  best  suited  to  it  ;  and  thus  effect  a 
more  universal  development  and  a  more  complete  education  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  intellect  than  otherwise  would  be  practicable.  It  is  not  merely  that 
they  keep  every  body  busy,  in  the  evening  and  before  light  as  well  as  in 
the  daytime,  in  winter  as  well  #as  in  summer,  in  wet  weather  as  well 
as  in  fair,  Women  and  children  as  wreli  as  men,  but  it  is  that  every  body 
is  enabled  to  be  busy  on  the  precise  thing  the  best  adapted  to  his  ca¬ 
pacity  and  his  inclinations.  In  a  country  of  few  occupations,  employ¬ 
ments  go  down  by  an.  arbitrary,  hereditary,  coercive  designation,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  peculiarities  of  individual  character.  The  son  of  a  priest 
is  a  priest ;  the  son  of  a  barber  is  a  barber;  a  man  raises  onions  and  gar¬ 
lic,  because  a  certain  other  person  did  so  when  the  Pyramids  were  build¬ 
ing,  centuries  ago.  But  a  diversified,  advanced,  and  refined  mechanical 
and  manufacturing  industry,  co-operating  with  these  other  numerous  em¬ 
ployments  of  civilization  which  always  surround  it,  offers  the  widest 
choice;  detects  the  slightest  shade  of  individuality  ;  quickens  into  exist¬ 
ence  and  trains  to  perfection  the  largest  conceivable  amount  and  the 
utmost  possible  variety  of  national  mind.  It  goes  abroad  with  its  hand¬ 
maid  labors,  not  like  the  elegiac  poet  into  the  churchyard,  but  among 
the  bright  tribes  of  living  childhood,  and  manhood,  and  finds  there  in 
more  than  a  figurative  sense,  some  mute,  inglorious  Milton,  to  whom  it 
gives  a  tongue  and  the  opportunity  of  fame  ;  the  dauntless  breast  of  some 
Hampden  still  at  play,  yet  born  to  strive  with  the  tyrant  of  more  than  a 
village;  infant  hands  that  may  one  day  sway  the  rod  of  empire  ;  hearts 
already  pregnant  with  celestial  fire  ;  future  Arkwrights,  and  Watts,  and 
Whitneys,  and  Fultons,  whom  it  leads  forth  to  a  discipline  and  a 
career  that  may  work  a  revolution  in  the  arts  and  commerce  of  the  world. 
Here  are  five  sons  in  a  family.  In  some  communities  they  would  all  be¬ 
come  hedgers  and  ditchers:  in  others,  shore  fishermen  ;  in  others,  hired 
men  in  fields,  or  porters  or  servants  in  noblemen’s  families.  But  see 
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what  the  diversified  employments  of  civilization  may  make  of  them.  One 
has  a  passion  for  contention,  and  danger,  and  adventure.  There  are  the 
gigantic  game  of  the  sea ;  the  vast  fields  of  the  Pacific  ;  the  pursuit  even 
“  beneath  the  frozen  serpent  of  the  South,”  for  him.  Another  has  a  taste 
for  trade  :  he  plays  already  at  bargains  and  barter.  There  are  Wall  street, 
and  Milk  street,  and  clerkships  and  agencies  at  Manilla,  and  Canton,  and 
Rio  Janeiro,  for  him.  A  third  early  and  seriously  inclines  to  the  quiet 
life,  the  fixed  habits,  the  hereditary  opinions  and  old  ways  of  his 
fathers;  there  is  the  plough  for  him.  Another  develops  from  infancy 
extraordinary  mechanical  and  inventive  talent ;  extraordinary  in  degree, 
of  not  yet  ascertained  direction.  You  see  it  in  his  first  whittling . 
There  may  be  a  Fulton,  or  an  Arkwright ;  there  may  be  wrapped  up  the 
germs  of  an  idea  which,  realized,  shall  change  the  industry  of  nations,  and 
give  a  new  name  to  a  new  era.  Well,  there  are  the  machine  shops  at 
Lowell  and  Providence  for  him  ;  there  are  cotton  mills  and  woollen  mills 
for  him  to  superintend  ;  there  is  stationary  and  locomotive  steam  power 
for  him  to  guide  and  study  ;  of  a  hundred  departments  and  forms  of  use¬ 
ful  art,  some  one  will  surely  reach  and  feed  the  ruling  intellectual  passion. 
In  the  flashing  eye,  beneath  the  pale  and  beaming  brow  of  that  other  one, 
you  detect  the  solitary  first  thoughts  of  genius.  There  are  the  seashore 
of  storm  or  calm,  the  weaning  moon,  the  stripes  of  summer  evening 
cloud,  traditions,  and  all  the  food  of  the  soul,  for  him.  And  so  all  the 
boys  are  provided  for.  Every  fragment  of  mind  is  gathered  up.  Nothing 
is  lost.  The  hazel  rod,  with  unfailing  potency,  points  out,  s’eparates,  and 
gives  to  sight  every  grain  of  gold  in  the  water  and  in  the  sand.  Every 
taste,  every  faculty,  every  peculiarity  of  mental  power,  finds  its  task,  does  . 
it,  and  is  made  the  better  for  it. 

Let  me  say,  sir,  that  there  is  another  influence  ol  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  arts  and  industry,  which  should  commend  them  to  the  favor 
of  American  statesmen.  In  all  ages  and  in  all  nations  they  have  been 
the  parents  and  handmaids  of  popular  liberty.  If  I  had  said  of  democratical 
liberty,  I  should  have  expressed  myself  more  accurately.  This  praise, 
if  not  theirs  alone,  or  pre-eminently,  they  share  perhaps  with  commerce 
only.  I  observe,  with  surprise,  that  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  his  speech  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Mr.  Randolph’s  motion  to  strike  out  the  mininum  valuation  on 
cotton  goods,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  April,  1816,  a  speech  in 
many  respects  remarkable  and  instructive,  and  to  which  1  shall  make  fre¬ 
quent  reference-  before  I  have  done — in  that  speech  Mr.  Calhoun  gives 
some  slight  countenance  to  the  suggestion  that  “  capital  employed  in 
manufacturing  produced  a  greater  dependence  on  the  part  of  the  employ¬ 
ed,  than  in  commerce,  navigation,  or  agriculture.”  Sir,  I  think  this  is 
contradicted  by  the  history  of  the  whole  world.  “  Millionary  manufac¬ 
turing  capitalists,”  like  all  other  persons  possessed  of  large  accumula¬ 
tions,"  are  essentially  conservative,  timorous,  disinclined  to  change,  on 
the  side  of  law,  order,  and  permanence.  So  are  millionary  commercial 
capitalists,  and  millionary  cotton-growing  and  sugar-growing  capitalists, 
and  millionary  capitalists  of  all  sorts.  But  the  artisans  of  towns — me¬ 
chanics,  manufacturing  operatives,  that  whole  city  and  village  population, 
wherever  concentrated,  by  whom  the  useful  arts  of  a  civilized  society 
are  performed — are  among  the. freest  of  the  free,  the  world  over..  They 
are  no  man’s  slaves;  they  are  “  no  man’s  men.”  Brought  together  in 
considerable  numbers,  and  forming  part  of  a  still  larger  urban  population 
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in  immediate  contact ;  reciprocally  acting  on  and  acted  on  by  nu¬ 
merous  other  minds ;  enjoying  every  day  some  time  of  leisure,  and 
driven  by  the  craving  for  stimulus  which  the  monotony  of  their  em¬ 
ployments,  their  own  mental  activity,  and  all  the  influences  about  them, 
are  so  well  calculated  to  produce;  driven  to  the  search  of  some  external 
objects  of  interest,  they  find  these  in  conversation,  in  discussion,  in  read¬ 
ing  newspapers  and  books,  in  all  the  topics  which  agitate  the  crowded 
community  of  which  they  are  part ;  and  thus  they  become  curious,  flex¬ 
ible,  quick,  progressive.  Something  too  in  their  position  and  relations  ; 
just  starting  in  the  world,  their  fortunes  to  seek  or  to  make;  something  in 
their  half  antagonistical,  half  auxiliary  connexion  with  their  employers  ; 
free  associated  labor  employed  by  large  associated  capital  ;  something, 
with  unfailing  certainty,  determines  them  to  the  side  of  the  largest  liber¬ 
ty.  So  always  it  has  been.  So  it  was  in  the  freest  of  the  Greek  Repub¬ 
lics.  So  too,  in  the  middle  age,  after  her  sleep  of  a  thousand  years  from 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  libertyrevived  and  respired  among  the  handicrafts¬ 
men  and  traders  of  the  small  commercial  and  manufacturing  towns  of 
Germany,  Italy,  and  England.  There,  in  sight  of  the  open  and  glorious 
sea,  law,  order,  self-government,  popular  liberty,  art,  taste,  and  all  the 
fair  variety’ of  cultivated  things,  sprung  up  together,  and  set  out  together 
on  that  “  radiant  round,”  never  to  cease  but  with  the  close  of  time.  And 
where  do  you  feel  the  pulses  of  democratical  England  and  Scotland  beat 
quickest  and  hottest  to-day  ?  What  are  the  communities  that  called  loud¬ 
est  for  Parliamentary  reform  ;  and  call  loudest  now  for  those  social  and 
political  ameliorations,  the  fear  of  which  perplexes  the  throne,  the 
church,  and  the  aristocracy  ?  Certainly,  the  large  and  small  manufactur¬ 
ing  towns.  “  The  two  great  powers,  (1  read  from  the  ablest  Tory  jour¬ 
nal  in  Great  Britain, )  operating  on  human  affairs,  which  are  producing  this 
progressive  increase  of  democratical  influence,  are  the  extension  of  man¬ 
ufactures  and  the  influence  of  the  daily  press.”  What  British  periodi¬ 
cal  is  it,  which  most  zealously  advocates  the  cause,  asserts  the  dignity  3 
appreciates  the  uses  and  claims,  of  manufacturing  industry  ?  Precisely 
the  most  radical  and  "revolutionary  of  them  all.  And  whose  rhymes  are 
those  which  convey  to  the  strong,  sad  heart  of  English  labor,  “  thoughts 
that  wake  to  perish  never,”  the  germs  of  a  culture  growing  up  to  ever¬ 
lasting  life,  the  “  public  and  private  sense  of  a  man  ;”  the  dream,  the  hope3 
of  social  reform  ;  and  a  better,  but  not  revolutionary  liberty  ?  Whose, 
but  Elliot’s,  the  worker  in  iron,  the  “  artisan  poet  of  the  poor  ?” 

The  real  truth  is,  sir,  that  manufacturing  and  mechanical,  and  commer¬ 
cial  industry,  is  u  the  prolific  source  of  democratic  feeling.”  Of  the  two 
great  elements,  which  must  be  combined  in  all  greatness  of  national 
character  and  national  destiny,  permanence,  and  progression,  theSe  em¬ 
ployments  stimulate  the  latter  ;  agriculture  contributes  to  the  former.  They 
are  one  of  those  acting  and  counteracting,  opposing  yet  not  discordant 
powers,  from  whose  reciprocal  struggle  is  drawn  out  the  harmony  of  the 
universe.  Agriculture  is  the  other.  The  country  is  the  home  of  rest 
The  town  is  the  theatre  of  change.  Senators  are  very  fond  of  remind¬ 
ing  us  that  the  census  shows  so  large  a  preponderance  of  numbers  at  work 
on  the  land.  Then,  sir,  over  and  above  all  the  good  you  do  them,  bv  call¬ 
ing  off  some  who  would  crowd  that  employment  inlo  other  business,  and 
providing  a  better  market  for  those  who  remain  in  it,  why  should  you  be 
afraid,  on  a  larger  and  deeper  reason,  to  temper  and  attend  this  by  other 
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occupation  ?  You  Have  provided  well  for  permanence.  Be  not  afraid  of 
the  agents  of  intelligent  progress.  It  is  the  union  of  social  labors  which 
causes  the  wealth,  develops  the  mind,  prolongs  the  career,  and  elevates 
and  adorns  the  history  of  nations. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  was  another  consideration,  which  might  well 
have  weight  to  induce  the  statesmen  of  1816  and  1824  to  protect  the  manu¬ 
facturing  and.  mechanical  arts  of  their  country,  it  was  not  merely  that 
they  were  useful,  but  that  they  were  a  thins;  actually  existing ,  not  re¬ 
quiring  to  be  made  out  of  the  whole  cloth,  if  I  may  borrow’  a  figure  from 
the  subject,  but  only  requiring  to  be  saved,  preserved,  sheltered.  It  is 
one  thing  to  force  these  arts  by  main  strength,  by  a  violent  policy,  right 
out  of  the  ground,  out  of  the  mine,  out  of  the  waterfall  ;  and  quite  an¬ 
other,  after  they  have  so  started,  after  capital  has  taken  that  direction, 
after  the  evil  is  done  and  the  good  is  beginning,  after  skill  is  acquired, 
machinery  accumulated,  investments  made,  habits  formed — after  all  this, 
not  to  let  them  die.  The  first  may  be  unwise  ;  the  other  cannot  be.  The 
statesmen  of  1816  and  1824  were  not  required  to  choose  between  the 
theory  of  Adam  Smith,  and  the  practice  of  England.  They  were  not  re¬ 
quired  to  choose  between  Scotch  and  French  philosophy,  and  that  imme¬ 
morial,  steady,  daring,  and  perhaps  happy  disregard  of  such  philosophy, 
which  has  domesticated  and  naturalized  the  whole  circle  of  civilized  arts 
on  that  narrow  and  stormy  isle  ;  which  has  raised  on  it  the  thtone  of  the 
sea  ;  which  has  given  it  the  wealth  that  (poured  out  on  the  banks  of  the 
Neva,  of  the  Danube,  and  of  the  Tagus)  may  have  disappointed  the  dream 
of  a  universal  French  monarchy.  They  had  no  such  choice  to  make.  Not 
at  all.  There  w  ere  the  arts  in  existence — non  sine  diis  animosi  infantes  ! 
before  them.  It  no  more  followed,  because  they  might  not  have  forced 
them  into  being,  that  they  were  to  let  them  perish,  than  it  follows,  be¬ 
cause  you  advise  a  young  friend  not  to  marry  till  he  is  older,  that  you 
mean,  if  he  disregards  your  counsel,  to  have  him  kill  his  infant  child.  In 
such  a  case,  new  and  precious  elements  mingle  in  the  deliberation.  The 
existence  of  interests,  spontaneously,  undesignedly  arisen,  may  turn  the 
scale.  And  so  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  the  speech  from  which  I  have  once  read, 
reasoned.  He  said  : 

“Besides,  we  have  already  surmounted  the  greatest  difficulty  that  has  ever  been  found  in  under, 
takings  of  this  kind.  The  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures  are  not  to  be  introduced — they  are 
already  introduced  to  a  great  extent ;  freeing  us  entirely  from  the  hazards,  and,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  sacrifices  experienced  in  giving  the  capital  of  the  country  a  new  direction.  The  restrictive  meas¬ 
ures  and  the  war,  though  not  intended  for  that  purpose,  have,  by  the  necessary  operation  of  things, 
turned  a  large  amount  of  capital  to  this  new  branch  of  industry.” 

«  A. good  patriot  and  true  politician,”  says  Burke,  “  always  considers  how 
he  shall  make  the  most  of  the  existing  materials  of  his  country.”  Sir,  wre 
are  forced  to  hear  it  sometimes  said,  in  these  tariff  discussions,  that  the 
precepts  of  philosophy,  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  and  the  teachings  of 
experience,  appear  to  come  in  conflict.  I  do  not  know  how  that  is ;  but 
this  I  will  say,  that  if  in  all  that  political  economy  has  reasoned  or  dogma¬ 
tized  or  dreamed,  in  any  one  page  of  any  one  book  on  the  subject,  of  high 
.authority,  or  of  little  authority,  there  can  be  found  one  solitary  sentence 
which  asserts,  that  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  this  country  in  1816, 
1824,  and  1842 — after  manufacturing  industry  had  advanced  to  the  state  in 
which  then  it  existed,  after  so  much  capital  was  invested,  and  skill  learn- 
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ed — that  it  was,  at  these  periods,  wise  and  expedient  to  have  given  to  that 
industry  less  than  an  adequate  protection,  and  to  have  suffered  it  to  die, 
or  asserts  any  principle  which  fairly  applies  to  and  governs  such  a  case, 
then  I  will  confess  that  the  dictates  of  common  sense  and  the  revelations 
of  experience  are  a  far  better  guide  than  such  madness  and  foolishness 
of  science.  I  have  heard  no  such  proposition  read,  now  or  formerly. 

In  this  attempt,  Mr.  President,  to  show  that  the  statesmen  of  1816  and 
1824,  the  framers  of  the  u  second  system,”  acted  not  under  the  influence 
of  “  millionary  capitalists,”  not  in  the  spirit  of  u  ambitious  politicians,” 
for  “  sectional  enrichment  and  political  advancement,”  but  upon  grounds 
and  considerations  worthy  of  them,  and  which  should  even  recommend  the 
system  itself,  I  must  not  forget  one  influence  which  I  doubt  not  had  its 
effect.  Sir,  between  the  year  1807  and  the  year  1816,  the  national  char¬ 
acter,  or  at  least  the  national  spirit,  tone,  temper,  underwent  a  great 
change.  A  more  intense  nationality  was  developed.  Every  body  felt  tall¬ 
er,  stronger,  more  wholly  American,  prouder  of  America  than  he  did 
in  1807.  Every  body  felt  that  we  had  passed  through  one  epoch  and 
stage  of  our  history,  and  were  come  to  another.  We  felt  that  we  were 
emerging  from  the  class  of  small  States,  to  the  class  of  large  States.  We 
had  just  gone  through  a  war  with  honor;  we  had  contended  not  inglorious- 
ly  with  the  first  Power  in  the  world  ;  we  had  recovered  our  long  lost  self- 
respect.  The  long  wrongs  of  England  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  had 
been  avenged.  Our  flag  floated  again,  all  unstained  as  on  the  day  when 
freedom 

“  Tore  the  -azure  robe  of  night, 

And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there.” 

Yes,  sir,  every  body  felt  that  that  age — never  to  be  remembered  without 
a  tear  for  America — the  age  of  gun-boats  and  torpedos  ;  of  proclamations 
and  philanthropy,  falsely  so  called  ;  when  we  were  knocked  down  one  day 
by  a  Berlin  or  Milan  decree,  and  the  next  by  an  order  in  council ;  when 
we  retired  from  all  the  seas,  and  hid  ourselves  under  embargoes  and  acts 
of  non-intercourse  ;  every  body  felt  that  that  age  was  gone  forever.  The 
baptism  of  blood  and  fire  was  on  our  brow,  and  its  influence  wras  on  our 
spirit  and  our  legislation.  Sir,  I  believe  it  was  under  the  influence  of 
this  change  of  national  feeling  that  the  public  men  of  1816,  scarcely  con¬ 
scious  of  it,  perhaps,  turned  with  the  instinct  of  a  true  and  happy  civil  dis¬ 
cretion  to  a  policy  which  was  appropriate  to  the  altered  temper,  the  prouder 
spirit,  the  more  national  sentiments,  the  new  age  of  their  country.  They 
turned  to  find  in  her  various  climate,  diversified  soil,  exhaustless  mines, 
ample  water  power,  in  her  frugality  and  industry,  the  materials  of  that 
self-derived  and  durable  greatness  to  which  they  now  felt  that  she  was 
destined.  They  turned  to  make  her  independent  jn  reality  as  in  name. 
Foul  shame  they  deemed  it,  that  the  American  soldier  at  least  should  not 
sleep  under  an  American  blanket ;  that  the  very  halyards  by  which  we 
send  up  the  stars  and  stripes  in  the  hour  of  naval  battle  should  be  made  in 
a  Russian  ropevvalk  ;  that  an  American  frigate  should  ride  at  anchor  by  a 
British  chain  cable  ! 

Th  ese,  Mr.  President,  I  believe,  I  hope,  these,  and  such  as  these,  and 
not  the  influence  of  avarice  or  of  personal  ambition,  were  among  the  sen¬ 
timents  and  convictions  which  produced  and  which  justify  our  legislation 
of  1816  and  1824.  Wise  statesmen,  true  patriots,  admonished  by  the  bitter 
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experience  of  the  war,  kindling  with  the  sentiments  and  carrying  out  the 
policy  of  a  new  era  of  our  history,  not  millionary  capitalists  or  trading 
politicians,  were  its  authors.  I  claim  for  it  as  noble  an  origin  as  for  the 
elder  system.  With  what  degree  of  truth  and  justice  I  have  done  so,  it 
is  for  you  to  judge. 

The  tariffs,  then,  of  1816  and  1824,  were  framed  on  the  same  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  same  doctrines  of  political  economy,  as 
was  the  tariff  of  1789.  You  need  not  ascend  from  the  later  to  the  earlier, 
to  find  a  better  spirit,  worthier  objects,  or  sounder  policy.  The  states¬ 
men  of  1824  did  just  what  the  statesmen  of  1789  would  have  done  in 
the  same  age,  by  the  same  lights,  on  the  same  facts.  Why,  then,  I  shall 
be  asked,  were  the  duties  of  1824  so  much  higher  than  those  of  1789  ? 
Sir,  I  pause  to  answer  the  question,  because,  in  doing  so,  I  make  an  argu¬ 
ment,  valeat  tantum ,  for  the  duties  of  1842.  They  were  so  much  higher, 
because  the  duties  of  1789,  sufficient  for  revenue  and  protection  then, 
were  totally  insufficient  for  either  in  the  altered  circumstances  of  1824, 
and  would  be  totally  insufficient  for  either  now. 

Consider,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  arts 
and  industry  of  the  country,  as  they  existed  and  were  to  be  provided  for  in 
1816,  had  not  grown  up  to  the  state  in  which  Congress  found  them,  under 
the  influence  of  the  protecting  duties  of  1789.  They  were,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  stimulated  and  joint  product  of  certain  artificial  and  temporary 
causes  of  great  energy,  to  wit :  the  commercial  embarrassments  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  war,  and  the  wrar  itself.  Upon  this  subject  I  think  I  have  remarked 
two  erroneous  views:  one  attributes  too  much  influence  to  the  war,  and  sup¬ 
poses  that  manufacturing  employments  had  not  made  much  progress  before 
the  war  ;  the  other  correctly  appreciates  their  very  prosperous  condition  as 
early  as  1810, but  ascribesit  to  inadequate  causes — to  spontaneous  growth — 
to  the  natural  progress  and  developments  of  things,  or  to  the  gentle  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  moderate  protection  of  the  legislation  of  1789.  Both  are  erro¬ 
neous.  That  in  1810  manufacturing  industry  had  been  very  far  advanced 
is  certain.  It  was  then  that  Mr.  Gallatin,  while  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
surveyed  and  analyzed  it,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  its  annual 
product  exceeded  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  He  says  : 

“From  this  imperfect  sketch  of  American  manufactures  it  may,  with  certainty,  be  inferred  that 
their  annual  product  exceeds  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  And  it  is  not  improba¬ 
ble  that  the  raw  materials  used,  and  the  provisions  and  other  articles  consumed  by  the  manufacturers, 
create  a  home  market  for  agricultural  products  not  very  inferior  to  that  which  arises  from  foreign 
demand — a  result  more  favorable  than  might  have  been  expected  from  a  view  of  the  natural  causes 
which  impede  the  introduction  and  retard  the  progress  of  manufactures  in  the  United  States.” — 
{Mr.  Gallatin's  report,  April  It,  1810.) 

But  what  had  caused  this?  Certainly  not  the  duties  of  1789  ;  certainly 
not  those  duties  co-operating  with  the  natural  and  spontaneous  course  and 
progression  and  changes  of  national  industry.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Missouri  intended  to  express  the  opinion  that  these 
were  the  cause  of  the  manufacturing  prosperity  of  1810.  But  in  the  effort 
to  show,  what  is  certainly  true,  that  the  war  did  not  produce  it,  he,  un¬ 
intentionally,  doubtless,  leaves  the  implication  that  it  wras  a  purely  spon¬ 
taneous  growth  under  the  duties  of  the  u  old  system.”  Thus  he  says  :  aI 
must  again  advert  to  the  date.  The  modern  champions  of  manufactures 
say  it  was  the  war  which  gave  birth  to  manufactures ;  and  that  we  must  have 
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high  duties  now,  to  protect  whatthe  war  created.  Butthe  work  of  Mr.  Coxe 
shows  this  to  be  a  grand  mistake;  that  this  great  interest  had  taken  deep 
and  wide  root  before  the  war,  and  was  going  on  well  even  before  the  year 
1810.”  This  is  certainly  true;  but  the  honorable  Senator  omits  to  advert 
to  those  other  causes  which  before  the  war  had  exerted  an  influence  simi¬ 
lar  and  almost  equal  to  war  itself.  Sir,  the  exact  historical  fact  is  this. 
Down  to  the  year  1807,  the  progress  of  American  manufactures  was  very 
slow.  Our  capital  was  richly  rewarded  upon  the  sea,  and  upon  the  sea  it 
remained.  In  1807,  two  new  and  most  powerfully  stimulating  influences 
supervened,  by  which  a  sudden,  new,  and  vast  impulse  was  communicated 
to  these  employments,  and  which  really  produced  that  splendid  result 
which,  in  1810,  attracted  the  notice  and  justified  the  admiration  of  Mr. 
Gallatin.  These  causes  were,  first,  the  violations  of  our  rights  of  neutral¬ 
ity  by  the  great  belligerents,  England  and  France  ;  and,  second,  our  own 
commercial  restrictions.  These  causes  had  the  double  operation  of  driv¬ 
ing  our  capital  from  the  sea,  to  seek  other  investments,  and  of  keeping 
foreign  fabrics  out.  The  instantaneous  effect  of  the  two,  in  conjunction, 
was,  that  manufacturing  industry  started  at  once,  in  a  hundred  new  or  en¬ 
larged  forms,  to  life,  and  grew,  I  will  not  say  with  a  rank  and  unhealthy, 
but  with  a  stimulated  and  hastened  luxuriance,  down  to  the  war,  and  through 
the  w7ar.  I  suppose  that  nine-tenths,  perhaps  more,  of  all  that  Mr.  Galla¬ 
tin  surveyed,  and  analyzed,  and  admired,  in  1810,  had  sprung  up  within  the 
three  years  before. 

The  proofs  of  this  are  familiar  and  decisive.  Look  first  at  the  dates  of 
certain  not  very  agreeable  events.  The  Berlin  decree  was  made  in  No¬ 
vember,  1806;  the  first  order  in  council,  January,  1S07  ;  the  Milan  decree 
in  November,  1807.  The  embargo  was  laid  in  December,  1807  ;  it  con¬ 
tinued  till  March,  1809,  when  it  was  succeeded  by  the  act  of  non-inter¬ 
course,  which  continued  until  the  war.  Here,  therefore,  w7ere  three 
years — more  than  three  years — during  which  one  of  the  causes  to  which  I 
have  adverted  was  in  operation,  and  more  than  two  years  during  which 
they  both  were  so,  before  Mr.  Gallatin  made  his  report.  Well,  sir,  mark  the 
results.  In  1789  there  was  not  a  cotton  spindle  in  the  United  States.  In 
1805  and  1806  there  were  only  5,000  ;  in  1810  there  were  80,000  !  an  in¬ 
crease  of  sixteen  fold  in  four  or  five  years.  I  gather  these  facts,  in  partr 
from  Mr.  Gallatin’s  report  itself,  and  in  part  from  an  instructive  report 
upon  the  subject  of  coUon,  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  (Mr.  Woodbury,)  when  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
But  let  me  refer  you  to  the  proof  a  little  more  largely.  I  read  first  a  few 
passages  from  Mr.  Gallatin’s  report : 

“The  first  cotton  mill  was  erected  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  in  the  year  1791;  another  in 
the  same  State  in  the  year  1795  ;  and  two  more  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  in  1803  and  1804. 
During  the  three  succeeding  years,  ten  more  were  erected,  or  commenced,  in  Rhode  Island,  and 
one  in  Connecticut — making,  altogether,  fifteen  mills  erected  before  the  year  1808,  working  at 
that  time  about  eight  thousand  spindles ,  and  producing  about  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  of 
yarn  a  year.  • 

“  Returns  have  been  received  of  eighty -seven  mills  which  were  erected  at  the  end  of  the  year 
18G9,  sixty-two  of  which  (forty-eight  water  and  fourteen  horse  mills)  were  in  operation,  and  work¬ 
ed  at  that  time  thirty-one  thousand  spindles.  The  other  twenty-five  will  all  be  in  operation  in  the 
course  of  this  year,  and,  together  with  the  former  ones,  (almost  all  of  which  are  increasing  their 
machinery, )  will,  by  the  estimate  received,  work  more  than  eighty  thousand  spindles  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  year  1811. 
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'“•The  increase  of  carding  and  spinning  of  cotton  by  machinery  in  establishments  for  that  purpose, 
and  exclusively  of  that  done  in  private  families,  has^  therefore  been  four  fold ,  during  the  last  two 
years,  and  will  have  been  ten  fold  in  three  years. 

“  But  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  goods  made  of  those  materials  (cotton,  flax,  and  wool)  are 
manufactured  in  private  families,  mostly  for  their  own  use,  and  partly  for  sale.  They  consist  prin¬ 
cipally  of  coarse  cloth,  flannel,  cotton  stuffs  and  stripes  of  every  description,  linen  and  mixtures  of 
wool  with  flax  or  cotton.  The  information  received  from  every  State,  and  from  more  than  sixty 
different  places,  concurs  in  establishing  the  fact  of  an  extraordinary  increase  during  the  last 
two  tears,  and  rendering  it  probable  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  clothing,  including  hosiery, 
and  of  the  house  and  table  linen  worn  and  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  who  do  not 
reside  in  cities,  is  the  product  of  family  manufactures. 

“The  demand  of  last  year  was  double  of  that  of  1808,  and  is  still  rapidly  increasing. 

“The  annual  importations  of  foreign  hemp  amounted  to  6,200  tons.  But  the  interruption  of 
■commerce  has  greatly  promoted  the  cultivation  of  that  article  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  several  other  places  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  a  sufficient  quantity  will,  in  a  short  time,  be 
produced  in  the  United  States.  The  injurious  violations  of  the  neutral  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  by  forcing  industry  and  capital  into  other  channels,  have  broken  inveterate  habits,  and 
given  a  general  impulse,  to  which  must  be  ascribed  the  great  increase  of  manufactures  during  the 
last  two  years.” 

So  far  Mr.  Gallatin. 

But  listen  to  the  not  less  weighty  evidence  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his 
message  of  1808  : 

“  The  suspension  of  foreign  commerce  produced  by  the  injustice  of  the  belligerent  Powers,  and 
the  consequent  losses  and  sacrifices  of  our  citizens,  are  subjects  of  just  concern.  The  situation 
into  which  we  have  thus  been  forced  has  impelled  us  to  apply  a  portion  of  our  industry  and  capital 
to  internal  manufactures  and  improvements.  The  extent  of  this  conversion  is  daily  increasing, 
and  little  doubt  remains  that  the  establishments  formed  and  forming  will,  under  the  auspices  of 
■cheaper  materials  and  subsistence,  the  freedom  of  labor  from  taxation  with  us,  and  of  protecting  du¬ 
ties  and  prohibitions,  become  permanent.” 

And  of  Mr.  Madison,  in  his  message  of  1810  : 

“  I  feel  particular  satisfaction  in  remarking  that  an  interior  view  of  our  country  presents  us  with 
■grateful  proofs  of  its  substantial  and  increasing  prosperity.  To  a  thriving  agriculture,  and  the  im- 
.  provements  relating  to  it,  is  added  a  highly  interesting  extension  of  useful  manufactures,  the  com¬ 
bined  product  of  professional  occupations  and  of  household  industry.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  experience 
iof  economy,  as  well  as  of  policy,  in  these  substitutes  for  supplies  heretofore  obtained  by  foreign 
commerce,  that  in  a  national  view  the  change  is  justly  regarded^as,  of  itself,  more  than  a  recom¬ 
pense  for  those  privations  and  losses  resulting  from  foreign  injustice,  which  furnished  the  general 
impulse  required  for  its  accomplishment.  How  far  it  may  be  expedient  to  guard  the  infancy  of 
this  improvement  in  the  distribution  of  labor,  by  regulations  of  the  commercial  tariff,  is  a  subject 
which  cannot  fail  to  suggest  itself  to  your  patriotic  reflections.” 

And  in  his  message  of  1811  :  , 

“  Although  other  subjects  will  press  more  immediately  on  your  deliberations,  a  portion  of  them 
•cannot  but  be  well  bestowed  on  the  just  and  sound  policy  of  securing  to  our  manufactures  the  suc¬ 
cess  they  have  attained,  and  are  still  attaining,  under  the  impulses  of  causes  not  permanent ,  and  to 
cur  navigation  the  fair  extent  of  which  is  at  present  abridged  by  the  unequal  regulations  of 
foreign  Governments.  Besides  the  reasonableness  of  saving  our  manufactures  from  sacrifices  which 
a  change  of  circumstances  might  bring  upon  them,  the  national  interest  requires  that,  with  respect 
t0  such  articles,  at  least,  as  belong  to  our  defence  and  primary  wants,  we  should  not  be  left  in  a 
state  of  Unnecessary  dependence  on  external  supplies.” 
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Let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  selection  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Dallas, 
when  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  1816:  h 

‘  ‘  It  was  emphatically  during  the  period  of  the  restrictive  system  and  the  war  that  the  importance' 
of  domestic  manufactures  became  conspicuous  to  the  nation,  and  made  a  lasting  impression  on  the 
mind  of  every  statesman  and  every  patriot.  From  1783  to  1808,  the  march  of  domestic  manufac¬ 
tures  was  slow  but  steady.  It  has  since  been  bold,  rapid,  and  firm.” 

Mr.  Newton,  of  Virginia,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and 
Manufactures,  in  a  liberal  and  able  report,  in  February,  1816,  expressed 
the  same  opinion  : 

“Prior  to  1806  and  1807,  establishments  for  manufactures  of  cotton  had  not  been  attempted* 
but  in  a  few  instances,  and  on  a  limited  scale.  Their  rise  and  progress  are  attributable  to  embarrass-  . 
ments  to  which  commerce  was  subjected.” 

The  impulse  thus  given  was  continued  and  increased  by  the  war  ;  and 
thus  the  manufactures  of  1816  were,  as  I  have  said,  the  joint  and  stimu¬ 
lated  product  of  that  event,  of  the  interruptions  of  commerce  which  for 
five  years  preceded  it,  and  of  what  I  may  call  the  national  progress  and 
changes  of  national  industry. 

Now  sir,  for  the  protection  of  manufactures  thus  called  into  existence, 
and  which,  instead  of  the  plain,  hardy,  course,  and  household  employments 
of  1789,  had  grown  a  refined, complicated,  and  sensitive  industry,  the  duties 
of  1789  had  become  totally  inadequate  in  1816.  It  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated  nor  too  literally  understood,  that  then  a  new  age  had  opened  on 
the  world.  With  the  battle  of  Waterloo  one  era  ended,  and  another  begun. 
The  thunders  of  that  day  of  doom — what  w  ere  they  but  the  great  bell  of 
time  sounding  out  another  hour?  Then  arose  a  new  age  on  the  exhausted 
nations  ;  an  age  to  which  “no  monarch  shall  affix  his  name  ;  the  age  of  indus¬ 
try  ;  the  age  of  comforts  to  the  poor  ;  the  age  of  the  people.”  Immediate¬ 
ly  they  all  turned  to  the  development  and  culture  of  their  own  resources.; 
to  the  contests  of  peace,  more  glorious  than  the  contests  of  war.  England,  • 
in  a  pre-eminent  sense  and  degree,  went  back,  with  all  her  energies,  all  her 
capital,  and  all  her  numbers,  from  the  Tagus,  the  Rhine,  the  Neva,  to 
contend  in  Birmingham  and  Manchester  and  Liverpool  for  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  United  States.  On  that  field,  sir,  wre  were  then  no  match 
for  her.  On  others,  we  had  won  some  laurels  ;  there  we  were  not  yet 
her  match.  It  became  indispenable  that  the  Government  should  throw 
its  protecting  arm  around  the  labor  of  the  country  ;  should  guard  it 
against  the  fierce,  new,  and  hot  competition  which  assailed  it  ;  should 
shelter  it  from  the  torrent  heat  and  the  sudden  blasts  of  the  new 
world  in  which  it  found  itself.  The  duties  of  1789  would  have  been  as 
unavailing  as  bow  and  arrow7  against  the  bayonet  and  flying  artillery  of 
modern  war.  Sir,  one  most  striking  and  decisive  proof  of  this  is  at  hand.  The 
tariff  of  1816  w7as  meant  to  be  a  protecting  tariff.  As  such,  it  was  assailed  and 
defended.  Some  things  it  did  protect.  Some  effects  it  did  produce.  It 
put  an  end  to  the  importation  of  cotton  fabrics  made  in  the  East  Indies  of 
East  Indian  cotton  ;  and  to  that  extent  it  extended  the  market  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  of  America.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  taking  it  all  together,  it  w7as  a  bet¬ 
ter  tariff  than  this  bill  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  ;  better  than 
such  a  bill  as  the  principles  indicated  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  would 
construct.  But  what  were  its  effects  ?  Manufactures  wrnre  prostrated. 
From  an  annual  product  of  two  hundred  millions  in  1816,  they  had  fallen 
in  1820  to  an  annual  product  of  thirty-six  millions  only.  This  it  was 
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which  stimulated  that  great  effort  in  1820  for  a  more  adequate  system.  In 
this,  as  in  1789,  Pennsylvania  took  the  lead.  She  was  powerfully  sec¬ 
onded  by  the  eloquence  and  zeal  of  Mr.  Clay  ;  a  better  law  passed  the 
House,  but  failed  by  one  vote  in  this  body.  We  lived  along,  languishing, 
until  1824,  when  Government  at  length  recognised  the  existence  and  the 
-demands  of  the  new  age  of  the  world.  We  came  fairly  into  line  ;  and  entered 
on  that  contest  of  industrial  glory  with  the  nations,  w  here  the  prizes  are  un¬ 
stained  by  tears  or  blood  ;  where  the  victory  is  without  guilt,  and  the  tri¬ 
umph  without  abatement. 

1  have  spoken,  Mr.  President,  of  a  new  age.  I  hold  here  a  curious  and 
striking  proof  and  product  of  such  an  age.  It  is  a  pamphlet  called 
“  Foreign  Tariffs  ;  their  injurious  effects  on  British  manufactures,  especial¬ 
ly  the  woollen  manufacture  and  it  is  a  collection  of  the  protecting  reg¬ 
ulations  of  different  Governments,  adopted  since  1815,  with  “proposed 
remedies.’7  It  is  compiled  by  Mr.  Bischoff,  a  British  manufacturer,  no 
doubt  ;  but  who  at  all  events  “  most  potently  and  powerfully  believes  ”  that 
the  world  was  created  solely  for  the  sake  of  consuming  British  manufac¬ 
tures.  You  could  get  no  other  idea  into  his  head.  If  he  could  seethe 
nations,  one  and  all,  coming  back  to  British  cottons,  woollens,  iron, and  glass, 
and  all  else  which  makes  up  the  circle  of  her  arts,  he  would  die  happy. 
Read  the  motto  on  his  title  page.  “Encourage  those  trades  most  that 
vend  most  of  our  manufactures.”  He  takes  it  from  Sir  Josiah  Childs’s  dis¬ 
courses  on  trade  ;  but  it  embodies  the  whole  sum  and  substance  of  the 
political  economy  of  England.  What  effect  the  consummation  which  he 
so  devoutly  wishes  might  have  on  the  comforts,  the  population,  the  wealth, 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  consuming  and  non-manufacturing  nations, 
he  very  naturally  and  very  properly  leaves  them  to  consider.  That  is 
their  business.  It  is  his  a  to  vend  the  manufactures  of  England.”  Well, 
it  is  quite  plain  that  he  feels  that  his  country  is  a  little  wronged  by  the 
way  the  world  is  going.  Hear  how  pathetically  he  ejaculates  : 

“  The  ink  with  which  the  treaties  of  Vienna  were  signed  was  scarce  dry,  ere  Russia,  to  which 
an  immense  trade  used  to  be  carried  on  in  woollens,  prohibited  the  importation  of  all  coarse  cloth 
by  enormous  duties,  excepting,  indeed,  what  was  ordered  by  her  own  Government  for  the  clothing 
of  the  troops.  The  King  of  Sardinia,  who  had  his  Italian  dominions  restored  to  him  by  British 
valor,  and  Genoa  with  its  rich  territories  and  fine  sea  port  added  to  his  kingdom,  not  only  deprived 
us  of  the  great  privileges  we  formerly  enjoyed,  but  imposed  almost  prohibitory  duties  on  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  British  manufactures,  not  only  into  his  own  dominions,  but  into  those  territories  which 
were  added  to  his  kingdom.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  prohibited  the  introduction  of  our  woollens 
and  cottons  into  his  empire,  including  also  his  newly  acquired  Italian  States,  Lombardy,  the  Mi¬ 
lanese,  Venice,  &c.,  which  formerly  took  large  quantities  of  our  goods.  And  other  Governments 
acted  in  a  similar  manner. 

“  Such  was  the  policy,  and  such  has  continued  to  be  the  policy  of  the  continental  Powers , 
without  apparently  a  single  objection,  remonstrance,  or  protest,  from  England,  or  any  effort  made 
to  preserve  our  manufactures,-  and  thus  has  our  trade  in  the  near  markets  of  Europe  been  almost 
destroyed. 

“The  continental  States  have,  moreover,  by  adopting  the  mode  of  imposing  duties  on  weight , 
instead  of,  as  formerly,  on  value,  struck  an  irreparable  blow,  unless  that  system  be  altered,  at  the 
old  staple  manufactures  of  the  country — cloths,  coatings,  and  other  woollens  of  low  qualities,  which 
consume  British  wool,  making  a  pound  weight  of  the  coarsest  fabrics  pay  the  same  amount  of  duty 
as  a  pound  of  the  very  best  superfine  cloth.  That  system  is  as  injurious  to  the  wool  grower  as  it 
•  is  to  the  manufacturer. 
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“  With  scarce  a  single  exception,  all  States  have  had  in  view  what  has  been  deemed  protection  or 
stimulus  to  their  own  fabrics.  This  has  been  the  policy  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Belgium, 
Prussia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia,  Austria,  Sardinia,  Naples,  and  even  the  United  States  of 
America.  Whether  the  course  so  adopted  be  wise  or  not — whether  the  term  shackles  would  not  be 
more  properly  applied  to  the  system  than  ‘ protection ’ — whether  it  be  just  or  not,  to  tax  the  many 
for  the  supposed  advantage  of  the  few,  is  not  now  the  question  :  they  had  the  example  of  England, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  rule  upon  which  they  have  acted.” 

In  all  Europe,  Holland  is  perhaps  the  single  country  which  has  not 
adopted  such  a  policy.  And  she,  sir,  is  not  quite  the  Holland  she  was  in 
the  times  of  Charles  the  Second,  when  the  thunders  of  her  cannon  “  startled 
that  effeminate  tyrant  in  his  own  palace,  and  in  the  arms  of  his  mistresses 
not  wThat  she  was  in  1688,  when  she  gave  a  deliverer  to  England;  not 
what  she  was  when  she  was  the  carrier  and  banker  of  all  the  world.  All 
but  her  are  taking  care  of  themselves,  with  the  most  total  and  provoking 
disregard  of  all  the  free  trade  preaching,  by  which  England  would  persuade 
mankind  that  the  methods  which  have  made  her  rich  and  great,  will  make 
all  other  nations  poor  and  feeble.  Turkey  improves  a  little  on  all,  “let¬ 
ting  every  thing  come  freely  into  her  dominions,  but  letting  nothing  go 
out;”  borrowing  her  policy,  it  might  seem,  from  her  own  Mediterranean, 
into  which  there  ever  runs  an  unreturning  flood. 

A  distinguished  friend  not  long  since  remarked  to  me,  that  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  topics  of  the  British  parliamentary  debates,  compared  with  those 
of  a  half  century  ago,  very  strikingly  indicated  the  existence  of  that  new 
world  which  statesmen  have  to  act  in.  I  have  thought  I  could  remark  the 
same  thing.  What  could  such  a  leader  as  the  elder  Pitt  do  with  such  a 
House  of  Commons  and  such  subjects  of  debate  ?  What  would  the  ex¬ 
aggerated  eloquence  of  the  great  war  minister  find  to  say  about  “onion 
seed?”  Sir  Robert  Peel  speaks  as  well  on  that  important  article  as  he 
does  on  Ireland.  “  The  glory  of  a  great  minister  in  the  last  century  was, 
that  he  made  this  country  flourish  still  more  by  war  than  by  peace.  The 
glory  of  the  present  era  is,  that  things  have  returned  to  their  natural 
course  ;  and  that  peace  is  become,  as  it  ever  ought  to  be,  a  greater  restorer 
of  national  force  than  war.” 

Yes,  sir,  the  times  have  changed.  That  is  the  wisest  nation  which  the 
most  adequately  comprehends  the  degree,  the  permanence,  the  nature  of 
the  change,  and  first  places  itself  at  the  head  of  the  great  industrial  revo¬ 
lution.  It  is  the  praise  of  the  statesmen  of  1816  and  1824,  that  they  un¬ 
derstood  and  acted  upon  this  truth.  It  was  because  they  did,  that  they  at 
once  held  fast  by  the  principles  and  deserted  the  details  of  the  legislation 
of  1789.  If  you  would  restore  the  dress  and  the  cradle  of  infmey,  you 
must  bring  back  again  its  tiny  limbs,  and  its  stature  of  a  span  long.  If  the 
statesmen  of  the  age  of  Washington  were  alive  to-day,  they  would  not  re¬ 
vive  the  duties  of  their  time,  unless  you  could  give  back  again  from  the 
dim  dominion  of  the  past  the  world  of  their  time. 

Another  consideration  urged  by  the  honorable  Senator  from  Missouri, 
for  returning  to  the  good  old  legislation,  for  abandoning  protective  duties, 
and  substituting  duties  wrhich  I  think  are  not  protective,  was  this — that  cer¬ 
tain  statistical  tables  which  he  produced  reveal  some  very  unfavorable  prac¬ 
tical  results  of  the  present  system,  as  contrasted  with  the  results  of  the  former 
system.  And  I  agree  at  once,  that  if  the  clear  and  unequivocal  teachings 
of  a  sufficient  experience  pronounce  against  the  existing  policy,  it  is  to 
be  abandoned.  But  do  these  tables  make  out  such  a  case  ? 
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I  find,  sir,  that  I  shall  not  have  occasion  to  detain  you  upon  them  as  long 
as  I  at  first  designed  to  do,  because  I  think  that  one  general  observation 
applies  to  and  disposes  of  the  matter.  If  the  premises  are  true,  the  con¬ 
clusions  do  not  appear  to  follow.  If  the  tables  are  true,  and  the  whole 
truth,  they  prove  nothing  against  the  policy  of  protection.  If  every  figure 
in  every  column  is  right,  still  the  great  question  of  the  effect  of  that  policy 
on  agriculture,  commerce,  and  revenue,  which  has  been  so  instructively 
debated,  is  left  just  where  it  was  before.  No  new  argument  is  afforded 
against  the  views  which  the  Senators  from  Maine,  Connecticut,  Vermont, 
Rhode  Island,  Georgia,  and  my  colleague,  have  taken  ;  and  no  addi- 
ditional  force  or  illustration  is  given  to  the  views  of  the  Senators  from 
South  Carolina  and  New  Hampshire.  The  tables  either  do  not  show  what 
the  working  of  the  existing  system  has  been,  or  they  show  nothing  which 
has  not  been  asserted  and  conceded  before. 

Suppose,  for  example,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  tables  indicate  that  the 
receipts  from  customs  were  more  regular  before  1808  than  since  1816;  that 
they  went  on  advancing  with  a  more  regular  progression,  with  less  of  fluc¬ 
tuation  from  large  in  one  year  to  small  in  the  next,  and  the  reverse  ;  how 
can  you  possibly  refer  this  to  the  low  duties  of  one  period,  or  the  high  du¬ 
ties  of  the  other?  I  can  very  well  understand  that  sudden  and  great 
changes  from  one  rate  to  another,  too  many  of  which  have  disfigured  and 
disturbed  the  latter  period,  will  cause  fluctuations  in  all  things,  in  imports, 
exports,  business,  hopes,  fears,  plans,  every  thing.  It  is  for  that  very  rea¬ 
son  that  I  deprecate  the  proposed  great  change.  But  that  a  fixed,  settled 
policy  of  high  duties,  known,  promulgated  to  the  world,  promulgated  to 
the  foreign  manufacturer  and  shipper,  such  a  system  as  that  of  England,  for 
instance,  should  cause  more  fluctuations  in  the  receipts  from  customs,  than 
a  policy  of  low  duties  no  better  known  and  no  more  firmly  fixed — this  I 
have  not  organs  to  comprehend.  Sir,  you  must  show  some  connexion 
between  high  duties  as  such  and  the  fluctuations  you  complain  of.  You 
must  not  say  post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc.  This  would  be  to  attribute  the 
rise  of  cotton  to  icebergs  or  meteors,  if  I  may  employ  an  illustration  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina.  I  think  it  is  Addison’s  country  gentleman 
who  insisted  upon  it  there  had  been  no  good  weather  in  England  since  the 
revolution  of  1688.  I  cannot  speak  for  the  weather  ;  but,  good  or  bad,  no¬ 
body  but  the  Tory  fox-hunter  himself  threw  the  blame  on  the  going  out 
of  the  Stuarts.  vSir,  no  doubt  there  are  far  more  causes  of  irregularity 
in  our  imports  and  in  our  receipts  from  customs,  wholly  disconnected  with 
the  absence  or  presence  of  a  protective  policy,  now,  than  when  we  were 
poorer,  fewer,  traded  less,  and  had  a  market  for  which  foreign  producers 
less  desperately  contended.  If  you  go  back  to  good  old  colonial  times,  to 
1650  and  1670,  I  dare  say  you  might  find  still  less  irregularity  in  these 
particulars.  Probably,  too,  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest  have  received 
their  annual  supplies  of  gunpowder,  blankets,  and  the  like,  from  the  British 
Colonial  Government,  with  a  regularity  still  more  severely  and  beautifully 
guarded.  A  thousand  causes  of  this  kind  of  fluctuations  there  must  be, 
with  which  the  rates  of  duties  have  no  more  to  do  than  the  icebergs  with 
the  price  of  cotton,  or  the  revolution  with  the  bad  weather.  In  a  country 
whose  numbers  have  been  growing  from  ten  millions  to  seventeen  mil¬ 
lions ;  with  a  commerce  extending  as  far  as  winds  blow  and  waters  roll  ;  a 
commerce  which  trades  in  every  thing,  with  every  body  ;  a  country  partly 
supplying  its  home  market,  and  partly  carrying  its  own  productions  in  its 
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own  ships,  and  yet  contending  for  that  market  and  that  navigation  with 
numerous  and  greedy  foreign  competitors ;  passing  through  more  than  one 
great  convulsion  which  has  shaken  the  whole  world  of  trade  ;  agitated  by 
the  currents  and  winds  of  its  own  seasons  of  local  speculation  ;  its  currency 
sometimes  disordered  ;  its  policy  too  often  changing  ;  all  things,  business* 
values,  wages,  the  solemn  temples  of  its  Constitutions  themselves  rising 
and  falling  on  the  waters  of  opinion  which  know  no  rest — in  such  a  coun¬ 
try  I  shall  neither  be  surprised  nor  scared  to  see,  under  whatever  rates  of 
duty,  a  great  deal  of  irregularity  in  imports  and  in  revenue  from  imports. 
Whether  it  be  an  evil  or  not,  and  to  whatever  extent  it  be  one,  I  see  no 
connexion  between  it  and  a  known,  settled,  promulgated,  well  and  wide¬ 
ly  understood  policy  of  protection. 

Perhaps  I  might  not  entirely  concur  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri,  in  his  estimate  of  the  magnitude  of  the  evil.  An  evil,  it  no  doubt 
is.  Sometimes,  in  some  circumstances,  irregularity  would  bean  intolera¬ 
ble  one.  in  the  case  he  puts,  of  a  balloon  in  the  air,  now  ‘‘bursting  with 
distension,  now  collapsing  from  depletion,5’  it  wrould  be  greatly  inconve¬ 
nient.  But  all  greatness  is  irregular.  All  irregularity  is  not  defect,  is  not 
ruin.  Take  a  different  illustration  from  that  of  the  balloon.  Take  the 
New  England  climate  in  summer — you  would  think  the  world  was  com¬ 
ing  to  an  end.  Certain  recent  heresies  on  that  subject  may  have  had  a 
natural  origin  there.  Cold  to-day,  hot  to-morrow  ;  mercury  at  80°  in  the 
morning,  with  wind  at  southwest;  and  in  three  hours  more,  a  sea  turn, 
wind  at  east,  a  thick  fog  from  the  very  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  a  fall  of 
40  degrees  of  Fahrenheit ;  now  so  dry  as  to  kill  all  the  beans  in  New 
Hampshire,  then  floods  carrying  off  the  bridges  and  dams  of  the  Penobscot 
and  Connecticut ;  snow*  in  Portsmouth  in  July,  and  the  next  day  a  man  and 
a  yoke  of  oxen  killed  by  lightning  in  Rhode  Island — you  would  think  the 
world  was  twenty  times  coming  to  an  end  !  But  I  don’t  know  how  it  is  ; 
we  go  along  ;  the  early  and  the  latter  rain  falls  each  in  his  season  ;  seed 
time  and  harvest  do  not  fail ;  the  sixty  days  of  hot  corn  weather  are  pretty 
sure  to  be  measured  out  to  us;  the  Indian  summer,  with  its  bland  south¬ 
west  and  mitigated  sunshine  brings  all  up ;  and  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  No¬ 
vember,  or  thereabouts,  being  Thursday,  three  millions  of  grateful  people, 
in  meeting-houses,  or  around  the  family  board,  give  thanks  for  a  year  of 
health,  plenty,  and  happiness.  All  irregularity,  whatever  the  cause,  is  not 
defect,  nor  ruin. 

Suppose,  in  the  next  place,  that  these  tables  show  a  diminished  con¬ 
sumption  of  foreign  imports,  since  1816,  in  proportion  to  our  numbers, 
compared  with  the  consumption  before  1807  ?  The  protective  policy 
is  not  the  cause.  This  is  my  first  answer.  And  the  evil  is  over-bal¬ 
anced  by  the  good.  This  is  my  next  answer.  You  may  consume 
less  of  foreign  fabrics,  in  proportion  to  your  numbers,  than  before  1808, 
for  the  reason  that  the  decline  of  agricultural  prices,  the  diminished  agri¬ 
cultural  exportation,  the  loss  of  the  profits  and  freights  of  the  golden  age 
of  commerce  and  navigation,  may  really  have  made  you  less  able  than  be¬ 
fore  to  exchange  your  labor  for  foreign  labor.  Is  the  policy  of  protection 
to  blame  for  this?  Is  it  not,  on  the  other  hand,  its  office,  its  aim,  to  coun¬ 
teract  this  very  evil  which  it  does  not  produce,  by  enabling  you  to  ex¬ 
change  that  labor  for  domestic  fabrics,  which  you  cannot  pass  for  foreign 
fabrics?  You  may  consume  less  of  some  imported  fabrics  than  before,  for 
the  reason,  that  while  your  general  ability  is  greater,  your  demand  is  sup- 
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plied  by  the  domestic  manufacturer.  And  is  there  any  thing  very  dread¬ 
ful  in  this?  Suppose  that,  by  this  means,  that  useful  foreign  commerce 
which  binds  the  nations  together  may  not  grow  quite  in  proportion  to  our 
increasing  numbers  ;  or,  rather,  that  its  outward  and  homeward  cargoes 
somewhat  change  their  nature;  still  enough  of  it  is  left,  enough  for  philan¬ 
thropy,  for  civilization,  for  national  wealth,  for  diversified  social  employ¬ 
ment,  while  that  far  more  useful  domestic  commerce  which  binds  together 
associated  States,  and  kindred  hearts,  and  tribes,  has  expanded  till  it  car¬ 
ries  a  value  of  a  thousand  millions  of  dollars  in  a  year. 

Suppose,  finally,  the  honorable  Senator’s  tables  announce  a  diminished 
export  of  agricultural  productions  since  the  year  1816 — diminished  since 
the  time  when  Europe  forgot  agriculture,  to  pursue  war — how  is  the 
tariff  of  protection  responsible  for  this?  Does  any  body  believe  that  we 
should  sell  one  pound  or  one  peck  the  more,  if  we  imported  from  England 
the  very  shoes  which  we  put  upon  our  horses’  feet?  No,  sir  ;  you  sell  all 
which  the  necessities  of  foreigners  oblige  them  to  buy  at  remunerating 
prices  ;  so  you  would,  tariff  or  no  tariff ;  and  you  would  do  no  more.  Sir,  to 
hold  our  protective  legislation  responsible  for  this  falling  off  of  these  ex¬ 
ports,  is  to  hold  it  responsible  for  the  very  evils  whose  existence  compel¬ 
led  you  to  resort  to  it,  in  order  to  break  their  force  ;  evils  which,  but  for 
this,  you  could  not  bear  at  all.  You  lay  the  fault,  not  on  the  ferocious 
assailant,  but  on  the  defensive  armor,  and  the  manly  resistance,  without 
which  the  attack  would  have  been  fatal.  Yes,  sir,  it  is  far  nearer  the 
truth  to  say  this  :  that  it  was  because  foreign  tariffs,  discriminating  for  co- 
lonial  agriculture  and  against  yours;  the  increased  agricultural  production 
of  Europe;  the  great  bulk  of  that  class  of  commodities  compared  with  the 
value  ;  it  was  because  these  and  other  causes  had  deprived  your  farmers 
of  their  foreign  market,  that  your  statesmen  turned  to  find  them  one  at 
home,  and  have  already  to  an  encouraging  extent  succeeded  ;  it  was  be¬ 
cause  the  wings  of  our  ancient  golden  foreign  commerce  have  been  clip¬ 
ped,  that  they  turned  to  find  a  substitute  in  domestic  commerce  ;  it  was  be¬ 
cause  the  old  world  had  unexpectedly  developed  new  and  extraordinary 
resources,  and  powers,  and  productiveness,  that  they  sought,  in  another 
sense  than  Mr.  Canning  used  the  lofty  boast,  “  to  restore  the  balance,”  by 
bringing  a  new  world  into  existence  in  the  7iew  world.  This  is  far  nearer 
the  truth  than  to  describe  the  protective  policy  as  the  author  of  the  evils 
which  it  seeks  to  mitigate. 

I  have  done,  then,  sir,  with  the  argument  drawn  from  the  tables.  As  I 
said,  1  do  not  think  they  affect  at  all  the  great  question  which  we  have  had 
so  long  and  ably  discussed,  of  the  operation  of  protective  duties  on  com¬ 
merce,  agriculture,  and  revenue.  They  leave  that  where  they  find  it.  1 
do  not  mean  to  repeat  a  word  of  that  discussion.  Neither  these  tables, 
nor  any  quantity  of  tables,  nor  any  amount  of  reasoning,  nor  any  public 
opinion  of  one  region,  or  of  all  regions  of  the  country,  nor  all  the  polem¬ 
ical  political  economy  of  manufacturing  England,  will  bring  me  to  doubt 
that  I  do  good  service  to  agriculture  by  lessening  the  numbers  that  pur¬ 
sue  it,  and  giving  them  a  nearer  and  better  market;  that  even  the  foreign 
trade  of  a  nation,  which  manufactures  as  well  as  tills  the  earth,  will  be 
richer,  wider,  steadier,  better  prepared  to  spread  its  sails  to  every  breeze, 
than  the  foreign  trade  of  a  nation  which  only  tills  the  earth  ;  and,  finally, 
that  domestic  commerce  among  such  States  as  ours  is  better  than  an  ex¬ 
clusive  foreign  commerce.  These  truths,  at  last,  are  above  ail  cavil.  I 
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will  not  confess  that  they  require  vindication,  by  attempting  to  vindicate 
them. 

It  has  been  urged,  sir,  as  another  consideration  to  induce  or  to  re¬ 
concile  us  to  a  return  to  the  old  system,  that  manufacturing  and  mechan¬ 
ical  industry  is  in  a  highly  prosperous  general  condition.  Its  products 
are  said  to  be  vast.  Its  profits  are  said  to  be  great. 

I  admit,  undoubtedly,  that  an  immense  amount  of  capital  is  invested  in 
it.  I  admit  that  it  employs,  and  feeds,  millions — men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren — of  our  own  household.  I  admit  that  it  has  spread  over  the  whole 
country ;  that  it  is  inseparably  intertwined  with  the  labor  and  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  whole  ;  that  it  benefits  all  ;  that  it  harms  none.  I  admit 
that,  with  the  general  business  of  the  nation,  it  is  just  now  prosperous. 

But  what  then  ?  Does  the  Senator  from  Missouri  say,  that  because 
these  employments  are  so  numerous,  so  wide  spread,  so  interwoven  with 
all  the  nerves  of  business,  and  so  flourishing,  that  therefore  he  would 
destroy,  or  lessen,  or  impoverish  them?  The  direct  reverse.  He 
desires  to  see  them  prosper.  He  is  willing  to  leave  them  more  protec¬ 
tion  than  they  need.  So  I  understood  his  speech  ;  and  so  I  understood 
him  to  say  in  reply  to  my  friend  from  Rhode  Island,  (Mr.  Simmons,) 
whom  he  supposed  to  have  suspected  him  of  unfriendliness  to  protection. 
I  mean  to  treat,  then,  this  argument  from  the  prosperous  condition  of  this 
industry,  as  the  argument  of  a  friend  of  adequate  protection,  who  w’ill 
maintain  the  existing  degree  and  mode  of  protection  if  it  is  necessary  ; 
who  would,  however,  be  desirous  to  reduce  that  degree,  and  depart  from 
that  mode,  if  manufacturing  employments  can  bear  the  reduction  and 
the  change,  and  who  infers  from  their  present  prosperity  that  they  can 
bear  it. 

To  him,  then,  sir,  who,  being  a  friend  of  sufficient  protection,  and  of  a 
diffused,  multiform,  advanced  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industry, 
tells  us  that  a  reduction  of  one-half  or  one-third  of  the  existing  protec¬ 
tion  will  leave  enough,  I  answer  by  asking,  how  do  you  know  this  ?  How 
do  you  make  me,  how  do  you  make  the  Senate,  know  it  ?  How  do  you 
prove  it  ?  Where  is  your  evidence  ?  I  respect  your  opinions  highly. 
But  I  must  see  the  grounds  of  this  opinion. 

The  burden  is  on  you.  The  presumption  in  the  first  instance  is,  that 
the  existing  rates  of  duty  cause,  and  are  necessary  to,  the  existing  pros¬ 
perity.  Prima  fronte  it  is  so.  Here  is  the  apparent  cause.  There  is 
the  apparent  effect.  Here  is  the  law  of  1S42.  Side  by  side,  contempo¬ 
raneous,  coexistent,  is  the  acknowledged  prosperity.  Here  are  the 
fruits ;  figs  and  grapes ;  they  seem  to  grow,  not  on  that  thorn,  or  that 
thistle,  but  on  the  kindred  tree  and  vine. 

Well,  this  presumption  is  heightened  by  looking  back  a  little.  Duties 
ran  down,  in  1841,  into  the  neighborhood  of  those  which  you  say  will 
give  ample  protection  now'.  Manufacturing  labor  ran  dovrn  too,  and 
pari  passu.  You  raised  the  duties,  by  the  present  law,  to  their  present 
height.  These  employments  sprung  up,  too,  with  an  instantaneous  and 
marvellous  sympathy.  The  revival  followed  so  close  upon  the  passage 
of  the  law  of  1842,  it  followed  so  naturally,  it  waa  so  exactly  what  was 
predicted,  so  exactly  what  w;as  expected,  it  was  so  entirely  conformable 
to  all  our  experience  and  to  all  analogy,  that  we  can  hardly  in  the  first 
instance  resist  the  conviction  that  the  law  was  cause,  the  revival  ef¬ 
fect. 
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Then,  I  repeat  it,  the  burden  is  heavy  on  you,  who  say  that  half  or  any 
other  proportion  of  the  duties  of  1842  will  give  adequate  protection,  to 
prove  it.  This  law  of  1842  is  no  new  law  ;  it  has  no  new,  inflamed,  un¬ 
tried  rates  of  protection  in  it.  It  is  for  substance  the  law  of  1828 — the 
law  of  1824.  It  has  been  twenty  years  in  maturing.  It  has  been  con¬ 
structed  with  great  care  ;  with  much  labor  and  much  thought;  by  the  aid 
of  much  investigation  and  much  evidence.  The  system  which  it  em¬ 
bodies  has  been  long  and  thoroughly  tried.  You  have  tried  it  as  in  1825, 
1829,  1843,  by  keeping  it  in  force  ;  and  you  have  tried  it  as  in  1820  and 
1841,  by  suffering  it  to  fall.  If  now  you  say  it  is  a  great  blunder,  and 
that  it  lays  duties  in  any  proportion  larger  than  its  own  objects  require, 
you  must  prove  it. 

Weil,  what  are  the  proofs?  Have  you  any  evidence  of  experienced 
persons,  collected  by  a  committee?  Have  any  witnesses  been  examined, 
any  opinions  taken,  any  Parliamentary  inquisition  holden  ?  Nothing  at 
all  of  the  sort. 

You  say,  manufactures  flourished  on  the  low  duties  of  1789  and  1807. 
Why,  we  might  as  well  be  told  that  antediluvians  lived  a  thousand  years. 
Where  is  the  period  from  1789  to  1807  ?  With  the  days  beyond  the  flood. 
Why  reason  from  the  experience  of  a  world,  which  neither  you  nor  I  shall 
ever  see  again  ?  Why  not  consult  the  experience  of  the  actual  world  for 
which  you  legislate  ?  You  tried  low  duties  in  181G,  since  the  present 
age  began,  and  you  failed.  You  tried  them  in  1841,  and  you  failed 
again.  Is  not  this  experience,  decisive  and  stern,  to  dispel  the  delusive 
dreams,  whispered  by  the  irrevocable  and  inapplicable  past  ?  Togo  back 
to  the  protection  of  1789,  for  the  prosperity  of  1789,  is  to  go  back  in  old 
age  to  the  place  of  our  birth,  to  seek  for  the  singing  birds  of  childhood 
which  now  sing  no  more. 

You  say  some  branches  of  manufactures  are  earning  enormous  profits. 
Well,  what  then  ?  What  does  the  bill  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina  thereupon  propose  ?  What  do  the  principles  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  provide  for  such  a  case  ?  Do  you  institute  an  investigation  into 
the  appalling  phenomenon,  to  ascertain  whether  the  fact  is  so  ;  how  long 
it  has  been  so;  what  are  the  temporary  and  accidental  causes;  whether 
the  laws  of  business  hydrostatics  are  not  already  bringing  such  profits 
down  to  the  general  level  of  all  employments  ?  Not  at  all.  Do  you  pro¬ 
ceed  to  reduce  the  duties  on  these  unreasonably  prosperous  branches  ? 
No  such  thing.  You  seize  the  scythe,  and  just  swing  it  at  large  over  the 
whole  field  of  labor,  prosperous  or  unprosperous.  Worse  than  Procrus¬ 
tes,  who  only  pared  down  the  too  tall  one,  you,  because  one  man  is  longer 
than  the  standard,  cut  the  whole  regiment  in  two  in  the  middle.  Cot¬ 
tons  thrive,  say  the  free-trade  newspapers — and  down  go  the  duties  on 
hats  !  Fustians  are  lively — and  off  comes  the  shoemaker’s  protection  ! 
Great  stories  are  credibly  and  anonymously  told  of  large  salaries  at  Low¬ 
ell ;  dividends  which  they  are  afraid  to  divide  ;  and  calico  printing  which 
is  making  all  their  fortunes;  whereupon,  in  our  zeal,  we  propose  to  take 
off  about  one-third,  more  or  less,  of  the  duties  on  ready-made  clothing  ! 
I  do  not  understand  the  logic  of  the  operation.  Here  is  a  building,  some 
seven  or  ten  stories  high,  with  a  thousand  tenants.  You  propose  to  put 
your  hands  on  the  top  of  it,  and  press  it  down,  bodily,  into  the  ground 
about  one-half  way.  I  humbly  suggest  the  question,  whether  it  is  altoge¬ 
ther  safe  for  the  persons  in  it?  Perfectly  so,  say  you,  perfectly  so  ;  why 
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do  these  people  want  to  live  seven,  eight,  ten  stories  in  the  air  ?  Well, 
for  them  it  rnay  be  safe,  but  what  becomes  of  those  who  inhabit  the  base¬ 
ment  and  the  ground  rooms  ?  They  will  be  stifled  to  death  ! 

Sir,  let  me  respectfully  recommend  cautious  and  delicate  handling  of  these 
interests.  Vast,  various,  prosperous,  as  they  are,  a  breath  can  unmake 
them,  as  a  breath  has  made.  This  bill  strikes  a  blow,  the  extent,  de¬ 
gree,  and  nature  of  whose  injurious  effect  no  man  can  foresee,  or  limit,  or 
cure.  That  which  you  certainly  mean  to  do,  involves  consequences  which 
y ou  certainly  do  not  mean.  You  begin  by  saying  profits  are  too  high. 
Then  you  propose  to  reduce  profits.  You  begin  by  saying  more  foreign 
manufactures  must  be  imported,  because  you  propose  to  increase  revenue 
by  reducing  duties.  This  demands,  of  course,  enlarged  importations.  To 
that  extent,  to  a  new  and  undefined  extent,  you  displace,  disturb,  diminish 
the  domestic  market  of  your  own  manufacturers.  But  can  you  really 
strike  down  the  general  profits  and  break  up  the  actual  market  of  Ameri¬ 
can  labor,  and  yet  leave  it  prosperous,  rewarded,  and  contented  ? 

I  intended,  sir,  to  have  said  something  on  the  fallacy  of  the  argument, 
that  when  manufactures  are  so  firmly  established  as  to  have  reduced 
prices,  and  made  them  reasonable,  stable,  and  proportional  to  other  prices, 
that  then  you  may  abolish  protecting  duties.  But  this  topic  has  been  so 
well  handled  by  others,  and  particularly  by  my  colleague,  and  I  have 
already  detained  you  so  long,  that  I  forbear.  Let  me  read  a  single  pas¬ 
sage  from  the  same  speech  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  to  w  hich  1  have  referred  so 
much  : 

“  But  it  will  no  doubt  be  said,  if  they  are  so  far  established,  and  if  the  situation  of  the  country 
is  so  favorable  to  their  growth,  where  is  the  necessity  of  affording  them  protection  ?  It  is  to  put 
them  beyond  the  reach  of  contingency.” 

1  may  say,  however,  in  a  more  general  way,  that,  in  the  universal  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  world,  stability,  steadiness,  the  lapse  of  considerable  periods 
of  time,  years,  years  of  adequate  protection,  are  required  to  build  up  manu¬ 
facturing  and  mechanical  arts  to  a  consummated  and  durable  prosperity. 
The  policy  of  caprice  will  not  do  it  ;  the  policy  of  high  duties  to-day 
and  low  ones  to-morrow  ;  of  inflation  and  collapse,  jumping  back  fifty 
years,  to  rock  grown  men  in  the  cradles  of  infants — this  never  will  do  it. 
Let  me  call  to  your  notice  a  few  extracts  from  the  Monthly  Review, 
London,  March,  1844,  which  convey,  I  think,  a  certain  and  important 
truth  : 

“It  is  to  be  hoped  free  trade  sophistry  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  exclaim  :  England  having  once 
brought  her  manufactures — no  matter  by  what  means — to  the  utmost  degree  of  perfection,  free  trade 
can  only  prove  her  advantage,  since  foreign  competition  in  her  market  is  out  of  question  in  most 
articles,  while  her  own  will  be  brought  to  foreign  markets  free  of  duty. 

“They  (the  continental  statesmen)  well  know  that,  as  soon  as  the  system  of  free  trade  is  adopted, 
all  idea  most  be  abandoned  of  ever  establishing  manufactories  in  the  present  agricultural  countries, 
even  for  home  consumption  alone  ;  since  it  lies  in  the  nature  of  a  manufacturing  country  to  have  at 
command  a  mass  of  knowledge,  expertness,  practice,  implements  and  machinery,  wholesome  pub¬ 
lic  institutions  and  regulations,  vast  connexions  and  wealth,  in  all  of  which  agricultural  countries 
are  deficient,  as  they  can  only  be  acquired  slowly  and  gradually,  through  an  uninterrupted  series 
of  ages,  and  the  possession  of  which  is  manifest  in  the  comparative  cheapness  of  ihs  manufactures. 
It  is  the  principle  of  stability,  continuation,  and  perseverance,  that  constitutes  the  basis  of  all  th 
great  works  and  institutions  realized  by  the  hands  of  men. 
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“The  history  of  dynasties,  nations,  countries  and  towns,  as  well  as  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
corroborate  the  power  of  that  principle.  The  latter  (arts  and  sciences)  have  arrived  at  their  present 
state  of  development,  as  the  former  did  at  power,  riches,  and  authority,  only  through  the  exertions 
of  a  series  of  generations,  striving  and  working  to  one  and  the  same  end,  the  succeeding  genera¬ 
tion  always  taking  up  the  thread  where  the  preceding  had  left  off.  By  this  principle  alone  was  it 
possible  to  erect  monuments,  the  stupendousness  of  which  we  now  admire,  even  in  their  decay. 
To  bring  their  principle  more  home,  inquire  of  every  master  mechanic  or  manufacturer,  and  he  will 
tell  you  to  how  many  difficulties  and  expenses  the  outset  of  a  contrivance  is  subject,  and  how  com¬ 
paratively  easy  and  profitable  the  more  advanced  progress  is.  In  looking  more  attentively  into  the 
history  of  the  useful  arts,  and  the  various  departments  of  industry,  which  are  now  brought  to  so 
flourishing  a  condition,  we  find  that  one  branch  has  sprung  out  of  the  other,  and  that  the  success 
of  one  depended  on  that  of  the  others  ;  in  short,  that  they  all  mutually  influence  each'  other,  and 
that  the  elements  hostile  to  the  principle  of  stability  and  continuation — such  as  civil  disturbances, 
critical  periods  in  trade,  and  fluctuations  in  prices — have  destroyed  in  a  very  short  time  the  labor  of 
ages.” 

Germany  is  attempting,  as  we  are,  to  develop  her  industrial  capacities, 
and  is  annoyed,  as  we  are,  by  the  selfish  and  senseless  prattle  of  free  trade. 
I  like  the  good  sense  and  the  firmness  with  which  a  writer  in  the  Augsburg 
Journal  remarks  on  the  honeyed  and  gilded  plausibilities  of  Dr.  Bowring  : 

“Dr.  Bowring  deceives  himself  very  much,  if  it  be  his  belief  that  Germany  desires  no  better 
fortune  than  to  be  allowed  exportation  of  her  corn  and  wood  to  England,  receiving  in  return  English 
manufactures.  Some  few  landholders  on  the  Lower  Elbe,  and  some  few  possessors  of  forests  on 
the  Baltic,  may  cherish  the  same  hopes,  and  have  expressed  the  same  wishes,  as  the  doctor. 

“  Manufactures  are  plants  of  slow  growth  ;  and  in  a  few  years  is  easily  destroyed  that  which 
took  ages  to  build.  Now  or  never  is  the  time  to  found  durably  German  industrial  independence 
and  the  greatness  of  Germany .  To  this  end,  it  is  before  all  things  necessary  that  the  Germans 
themselves  should  feel  full  confidence  in  the  solidity  of  German  industry. 

“The  more  Germany  advances  on  the  path  of  industry  which  she  had  adopted,  the  more  decid- 
eidly  appears  the  necessity  of  a  determined  and  changeless  duty  system,  having  for  its  aim  the 
regular  advancement  of  German  industry. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  that  it  would  seem  to  me  no  matter  of  re- 
joicing  or  pride  to  see  the  absolutism  of  the  European  continent  attract¬ 
ing  and  retaining  about  its  steadfast  thrones  these  useful  and  manly  arls, 
denied  to  us,  yet  so  much  more  appropriately  and  more  naturalljr  forming 
the  ornament,  strength,  and  enrichment  of  popular  liberty.  Other  arts  I 
could  give  those  Governments  up.  I  could  resign,  without  a  sigh,  all  the 
beauty  and  all  the  grace  that  live  on  canvass.  They  may  have  the 
breathing  and  speaking  marble,  for  me.  1  could  give  them  up  all  the  poe¬ 
try  and  all  the  music  that  ever  consoled  a  nation  for  the  loss  of  freedom. 
But  I  cannot  so  far  divest  myself  of  the  prejudices,  if  they  are  such,  in¬ 
stilled  by  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  Constitution  and  of  its  earlier  ad¬ 
ministration  ;  I  cannot  so  far  forget  the  counsels  of  so  many  Presidents  and 
great  men,  the  living  and  the  dead  ;  1  cannot  so  far  overlook  the  mighty 
causes  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  nations,  as  not  to  feel  a  profound  anxiety 
that  these  nobler  and  manlier  arts,  these  arts  which,  as  Washington  thought, 
guard  our  independence,  ensure  our  security,  and  clothe  and  feed  our 
masses;  these  arts,  whose  only  regulator,  whose  only  patron,  whose  only 
reward,  is  the  wants  of  the  people — that  these  arts  should  be  all  our  own. 
Whether  they  shall  be  or  not,  depends  on  the  stability  and  energy  of 
our  policy.  It  depends  on  you.  It  depends  on  the  deliberations  of  this 
day. 
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You  see,  (hen,  Mr.  President,  that  I  concur  with  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri  in  the  importance  of  stability  and  of  harmony — harmony 
in  the  country  ;  stability  in  the  law.  They  are  worth  something.  They  are 
worth  a  great  deal.  But,  sir,  without  an  adequate  pro:ection  to  these  forms 
of  labor,  you  can  have  no  harmony  and  no  stability  ;  and  they  would  not 
be  worth  having  if  you  could.  Our  seasons  of  inadequate  protection  have 
not  been  seasons  of  harmony,  because  they  have  not  been  seasons  of  pros¬ 
perity.  Such  was  the  period  from  17S3  to  1789.  Such  that  from  1816  to 
1824.  Bad  legislation  ;  bad  systems  ;  systems  inadequate  to  the  demands, 
the  hopes,  the  glory,  of  a  free,  busy,  and  aspiring  people,  will  not  be  stable. 
They  ought  not  to  be.  They  will  not.  be  so  till  the  pulses  of  liberty  are 
dead,  and  the  cold,  bitter,  unfruitful,  and  calm  sea  of  despotism  shall 
cover  us  over.  Stable  protecting  legislation,  not  an  unprotecting  stability, 
and  not  a  fluctuating  protection,  is  the  one  grand  desideratum  for  American 
harmony  and  prosperity. 

I  have  done,  sir,  with  the  discussion  of  the  general  subject,  and  will 
soon  resume  my  seat.  The  honorable  Senator  from  Missouri  thinks  that 
the  present  is  an  unpropitious  moment  for  the  adjustment  of  the  tariff;  re¬ 
ferring,  as  I  understand  him,  to  the  approaching  Presidental  election.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Berrien)  concurs  in  this  opinion.  I  go  fur¬ 
ther,  sir,  than  either,  and  for  reasons  somewhat  different.  I  should  be 
quite  willing,  for  my  part,  if,  for  the  six  months  preceding  such  an  election 
such  a  subject  as  this  sould  be  tabooed  ground.  It  should  be  interdicted. 
The  time  should  be  dies  nonjuridicus — the  time  of  stump  speaking,  if  you 
please,  not  of  Congressional  legislation.  I  distrust  my  own  ability  to  come 
with  the  requisite  care  and  calmness  to  such  a  deliberation.  I  distrust  my¬ 
self;  almost  I  distrust  you.  We  are  within  a  few  months  of  an  election 
which  is  to  determine  who  is  to  wield  the  vast  executive  powers  of  this 
Government  for  the  next  four  years  ;  who  are  to  administer  the  executive 
departments;  who  to  represent  you  at  all  the  courts  of  the  world,  who  to 
fill  all  the  national  offices  ;  what  will,  what  spirit,  what  dispositions,  are  to 
preside  in  the  administration,  for  all  good  or  evil  which  administration  can 
accomplish.  We  are  surrounded  by  many  millions  of  people,  whose  hearts 
are  throbbing,  as  the  heart  of  one  man,  with  anxiety  for  the  result.  Amono- 
these  all,  are  we  sure  that  we  are  quite  cool  ourselves?  Are  we  sure  that 
we  are  quite  in  a  condition  to  adjust  this  vast  system,  to  settle  these  infinite 
and  delicate  details  ?  Is  there  no  danger  that  disturbing  elements  may 
enter  into  the  deliberation  ?  Is  there  no  danger  that  we  shall  be  thinkin°* 
how  this  rate  of  duty  or  how  that  ma  y  affect  votes,  instead  of  inquiring  exclu¬ 
sively  how  it  will  affect  labor,  prices,  revenue  ?  Do  you  think  the  master 
of  a  steamboat  is  quite  so  good  a  judge  how  much  his  boilers  will  bear 
while  he  is  running  a  race  with  a  new  rival  on  a  ten  thousand  dollar 
wager  ? 

1  declare,  sir,  that  it  has  more  than  once  crossed  my  mind,  barely  cross¬ 
ed  it,  that  this  circumstance  of  our  legislating  under  the  pernicious  heat  of 
this  dog-star  may  help  to  explain  the  extraordinary  attention  that  has 
been  paid  to  Massachusetts  in  the  debate.  It  is  her  profits  for  which  news¬ 
papers  have  been  ransacked.  It  is  her  advocacy  of  the  tariff  to  which 
Senators  have  supposed  themselves  replying.  If  a  sneer  could  be  insinu¬ 
ated  against  her  opinions  about  the  last  war,  or,  better  still,  about  abolition 
it  seems  to  have  passed  for  some  sort  of  argument  against  a  protecting 
policy.  The  silence  which  has  been  observed  towards  Pennsylvania  has 
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been  quite  as  remarkable  as  the  eloquence  which  has  been  expended  on 
Massachusetts.  I  deceive  my.se If  if  there  has  been  the  slightest  allusion 
to  her,  or  her  iron  duties,  in  the  whole  winter’s  debate.  I  perceive  that, 
in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House,  very 
affectionate  and  patriotic  things  are  even  said  about  iron.  Now,  sir,  when 
you  consider  that  Massachusetts  never  made  a  protecting  tariff;  that,  she 
took  no  leading  or  influencive  partin  1816;  that  she  opposed  that  of  1824 
with  almost  her  entire  vote,  and  with  great  zeal  and  ability  ;  that  she  voted 
against  that  of  1828;  that  she  has  done  nothing  but  just  to  stay  where  you 
placed  her  ;  that  Pennsylvania,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  the  founder, 
the  steadfast  support  and  stay  of  the  whole  system  ;  that  she  made 
the  protecting  parts  of  the  act  of  1789;  that  in  1816,  1820,  1824,  1828, 
always,  always  her  numerous  vote,  and  her  powerful  and  cultivated 
talents,  have  been  prominent  and  controlling  in  maintaining  and  giving 
energy  and  completeness  to  the  policy  ;  and  wrhen  you  consider,  too,  what 
are  the  interests  which  it  protects  for  her — considering  all  this,  is  it 
strange  that  the  question  has  passed  through  my  mind,  whether  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  notice  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  extraordinary  reserve  to¬ 
wards  Pennsylvania,  may  not  possibly  be  attributable  to  her  having  a 
large  electoral  vote  which  is  thought  to  be  somewhat  doubtful;  while 
ours  is  a  small  on e^not  at  all  doubtful?  Whatever  the  cause,  the  fact 
is  certain.  I  amused  myself  the  other  evening  with  imagining  what 
sort  of  history  of  the  tariff  a  writer  two  thousand  years  hence  might 
make  up,  from  materials  derived  exclusively  from  one  side  of  this 
debate.  The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  once  wrote  a  very  good 
discourse  on  the  uncertainties  of  history ;  he  will  not  wonder,  therefore, 
to  find  this  sketch  pretty  full  of  blunders.  It  might  run  nearly  thus: 
u  In  the  year  1824,  the  State  of  Massachusetts  somewhat  abruptly  ejacu¬ 
lated,  Go  to,  now  !  let  us  make  a  protecting  tariff.  And  thereupon  that 
State,  having,  as  it  would  appear,  by  some  means  not  clearly  explained, 
acquired  a  large  majority  of  votes  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  did  actual¬ 
ly  proceed  to  force  such  a  thing  down  the  throats  of  the  other  astounded 
and  reluctant  States.  What  renders  this  the  more  remarkable  is,  that  the 
Constitution  evidently  contemplated  no  such  thing,  that  celebrated  com¬ 
pact  having  been  a  mere  great  free  trade  league,  entered  into  mainly  with 
a  view  to  promoting  the  culture  of  a  certain  beautiful  vegetable  wool,  cal¬ 
led  cotton.  However,  she  made  a  tariff.  And  thenceforward  the  domes¬ 
tic  history  of  the  States  seems  to  have  consisted  very  much  of  a  series  of 
the  most  desperate  and  most  chivalrous  struggles,  on  the  part  of  all  the 
others,  to  get  rid  of  a  system  which  at  once  debauched  their  understand¬ 
ings  and  picked  their  pockets.  In  this  contest,  though  all  did  well,  South 
Carolina  and  New  Hampshire  particularly  distinguished  themselves  ;  one 
being  the  great  cotton  growing,  and  the  other  the  great  navigating  State 
of  the  Union.  Well  might  they  take  the  lead  ;  they  were  most  ably 
represented,  (there  the  historian  is  right ;)  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
an  indisputable  and  melancholy  fact,  that  the  tariff  had  killed  all  the  cot¬ 
ton  in  the  fields  of  South  Carolina,  and  had  rotted  down  the  ten  thou¬ 
sand  masts  of  the  merchant  navy  of  New  Hampshire,  piecemeal — so  that 
'  in  1842  the  whole  number  of  human  beings  who  sailed  from  her  ports,  in 

her  vessels,  were  only  fifty-six  men  and  three  boys  !”  Here  the  MS.  ter¬ 
minates,  and  it  is  about  as  true  as  the  five  first  books  of  Livy,  nine*tenths 
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of  Plutarch,  and  a  considerable  part  of  Hume’s  history  of  the  Puritans 
and  the  Stuarts ! 

Certainly,  sir,  we  are  very  much  in  these  employments.  You  may 
thank  yourselves  for  that.  And  is  it  not  an  excellent  thing  for  you  that 
we  are  ?  Are  we  not  a  very  much  more  useful  member  of  the  partner¬ 
ship,  more  useful  to  the  other  partners,  than  we  could  be  without  ?  Is  it 
not  a  good,  honest,  genial,  social,  u  live  and  let  live”  sort  of  business 
you  have  driven  us  into  ?  Suppose,  sir,  you  could  drive  us  out  of  it 
again,  as  you  may  ;  suppose  you  should  send  us  back  to  ice  and  granite  ; 
to  sawing  boards  ;  raising  beans  and  corn  ;  drying  nets  and  making  fish 
on  the  rocks  of  our  iron-bound  and  stern  coast ;  or  to  roaming  the  ocean 
for  freights,  in  competition  with  the  black-bread  sailors  of  Bremen  and 
Hamburg;  suppose  that  thus  you*  could  drive  three-quarters  of  our  people 
away,  to  return  no  more — what  good  would  it  do  you  ?  Now,  if  we  had 
a  Chinese  wrall  around  Massachusetts  ;  if  our  work  was  done  two  thou¬ 
sand  feet  under  ground  ;  if  it  was  the  digging  of  gold  or  quicksilver,  to 
be  sent  abroad  in  our  vessels  or  foreign  vessels  ;  if  all  that  you  saw  of  us 
was  when,  once  a  year,  we  came  here  with  the  soot  of  the  furnace  on 
our  faces,  to  beg  for  bounties  and  prohibitory  duties — why,  that  would  be 
one  thing.  But  is  it  nothing  that  we  take  and  consume  within  that  single 
State  an  annual  amount  of  more  than  forty  millions  ®f  dollars  of  your 
productions ;  an  amount  out  of  all  manner  of  proportion  to  any  other 
State  except  Rhode  Island  ;  an  amount  equal  to  about  one-half  of  the 
whole  exports  of  the  whole  Union,  exclusive  of  manufactures  ?  Is  it 
nothing  that  we  take  these  productions,  not  only  from  all  the  great  regions, 
East,  Central,  South,  and  West,  but  from  every  State  something — cot¬ 
ton,  grain, .rice,  sugar  from  the  South,  Southwest ;  naval  stores  from  North 
Carolina;  grain  and  meats  from  the  central  regions;  lead  and  corn  from 
Missouri;  buffalo  robes  from  the  Rocky  Mountains?  I  hold  here  the 
enumeration  of  these  productions,  in  an  excellent  speech  of  Mr.  Hudson, 
of  Massachusetts,  delivered  at  the  session  of  1842,  in  the  other  House,  to 
which  Senators  may  have  access. — (See  Appendix,  p.  51.)  And  is  this 
nothnig?  Is  it  not  a  truly  national  business  which  we  pursue;  national 
in  the  surface  it  spreads  over  ;  national  in  the  good  it  does  ;  national  in  the 
affections  it  generates?  Well  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  1816  : 

“  It  produces  an  interest  strictly  American,  as  much  so  as  agriculture,  in  which  it  had  the  decided 
advantage  of  commerce  or  navigation.  The  country  will,  from  this,  derive  much  advantage. 
Again  :  it  is  calculated  to  bind  together  more  closely  our  widely  spread  Republic.  It  will  greatly 
increase  our  mutual  dependence  and  intercourse  ;  and  will,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  excite  an 
increased  attention  to  internal  improvements — a  subject  every  way  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
ultimate  attainment  of  national  strength  and  the  perfection  of  our  political  institutions.” 

Yes,  sir,  manufacturers  and  mechanics  are  unionists  by  profession ; 
unionists  by  necessity  ;  unionists  always.  Learn  to  know  your  friends. 
The  time  may  come  you  will  need  them  ! 

I  have  been  pained  inexpressibly,  sir,  by  some  things  which  have  been 
insinuated,  not  very  distinctly  said,  in  this  debate.  In  a  discussion  of  the 
tariff,  I  have  heard  allusions  to  the  course  of  Massachusetts  in  1812,  and 
to  the  abolition  sentiments  which  she  cherishes  to-day.  How  am  I  to  un¬ 
derstand  them  ?  Does  any  one  dare  to  propose,  or  dare  to  intimate,  that 
speculative  opinions  on  one  subject  are  to  be  punished  by  unkind,  delete¬ 
rious,  practical  legislation  on  other  subjects  ?  For  our  opinions  on  the  last 
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war,  or  on  the  institution  of  slavery,  do  you  propose  to  drive  our  artisans 
and  mechanics  from  their  livings  and  their  homes  ?  God  forbid.  Do  not 
think  of  such  a  thing  !  Banish  it.  Disdain  it.  Despise  it !  Despise, 
I  am  sure  you  do,  a  retaliation  so  absurd,  so  mean,  so  unjust,  so  profligate. 
Permit  me  to  say,  sir,  that  you  must  take  the  States  of  America  as  you 
find  them.  All  of  them  have  their  peculiarities.  All  have  their  traits. 
All  have  their  history  ;  traditions ;  characters.  They  had  them  before 
they  came  into  the  Union.  They  will  have  them  after 

“ - Rome  in  Tiber  melts,  and  the  wide  arch 

Of  the  ranged  empire  falls.” 

South  Carolina  has  hers — Massachusetts  has  hers.  She  will  continue  to 
think,  speak,  print,  just  what  she  pleases,  on  every  subject  that  may  inter¬ 
est  the  patriot,  the  moralist,  the  Christian.  But  she  will  be  true  to  the 
Constitution.  She  sat  among  the  most  affectionate  at  its  cradle  ;  she  will 
follow,  the  saddest  of  the  procession  of  sorrow,  its  hearse  !  She  some¬ 
times  has  stood  for  twenty  years  together  in  opposition  to  the  General 
Government.  She  cannot  promise  the  implicit  politics  of  some  of  her 
neighbors.  I  trust,  however,  that  she  will  not  be  found  in  opposition  to 
the  next  administration.  I  have  heard  that  once  her  Senate  refused  to 
vote  thanks  for  a  victory  for  which  her  people  had  shed  their  blood.  Sir, 
you  must  take  the  States  as  you  find  them  !  You  must  take  her  as 
you  find  her  !  Be  just  to  Tier,  and  she  will  be  a  blessing  to  you.  She 
will  sell  to  you  at  fair  prices,  and  on  liberal  credits ;  she  will  buy  of  you 
when  England,  and  Canada,  and  the  West  Indies,  and  Ireland,  w7ill  not ; 
she  will  buy  your  staples,  and  mould  them  into  shapes  of  beauty  and  use, 
and  send  them  abroad,  to  represent  your  taste  and  your  genius  in  the  great 
fairs  of  civilization.  Something  thus  she  may  do,  to  set  upon  your  brow 
that  crown  of  industrial  glory,  to  which  “  the  laurels  that  a  Caesar  reaps 
are  weeds.”  More,  sir,  more.  Although  she  loves  not  war,  nor  any  of 
its  works  ;  although  her  interests,  her  morals,  her  intelligence,  are  all 
against  it ;  although  she  is  with  South  Carolina,  with  all  the  South,  on 
that  ground  ;  yet,  sir,  at  the  call  of  honor,  at  the  call  of  liberty,  if  I  have 
read  her  annals  true,  she  will  be  found  standing,  where  once  she  stood, 
side  by  side  with  you,  on  the  darkened  and  perilous  ridges  of  battle. 

Be  just  to  her,  coldly,  severely,  constitutionally  just,  and  she  will  be  a 
blessing  to  you 
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NOTE  TO  PAGE  49. 

Extract  from  Mr.  Hudson’s  speech . 

i  have  taken  great  pains  to  ascertain  as  near  as  possible  the  amount  of  articles  consumed  in 
Massachusetts  annually,  which  are  the  growth  or  product  of  other  States  in  the  Union.  I  have 
written  to  intelligent  gentlemen  connected  with  almost  every  branch  of  business  in  my  own  State, 
and  have  consulted  all  the  statistics  which  have  fallen  into  my  hands,  and  I  confess  that  our  con¬ 
sumption  is  greater  than  I  had  supposed.  Probably  some  of  the  estimates  may  be  too  high,  and 
others  I  am  confident  are  too  low.  As  a  whole,  I  believe  them  to  be  a  fair  estimate.  In  fixing  the 
prices,  I  have  endeavored  to  take  the  average  for  the  last  three  or  four  years.  I  speak  of  these  ar¬ 
ticles  as  consumed  in  Massachusetts.  They  are  consumed  in  the  sense  in  which  such  articles  axe 
capable  of  consumption.  Cotton  and  wool  are  consumed,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  use  the  term,  by 
being  converted  into  cloth  ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  all  other  articles  which  go  into  our  manufactures. 
The  result  I  will  now  present  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee. 


An  estimate  of  the  products  of  the  soil,  drc.,  of  other  States  consumed  or  manufactured  annually 

in  Massachusetts. 


Cotton  - 
Flour  - 

Corn  and  other  grain 
Coal  - 
Wood  - 

Wool  -  -  - 

Lumber  of  all  kinds 

Leather  and  hides 

Beef,  pork,  hams,  and  lard 

Butter  and  cheese 

Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  - 

Potatoes  -  -  - 

Poultry  of  all  kinds 

Pig  lead  - 

Furs,  buffalo  robes,  &c.  - 

Rags,  junk,  &c.,  for  paper 

Lime  - 

Pot  and  pearl  ashes 
Tobacco  - 


-  185,000 

bales 

$7,200,000 

-  620,000 

bbls. 

4,100,000 

-  3,730,000 

bush. 

2,790,000 

-  175,000 

tons 

1,300,000 

-  188,600 

cords 

1,300,000 

-  8,000,000 

lbs. 

3,200,000 

- 

- 

3,690,000 

-  - 

- 

7,600,000 

• 

- 

2,800,000 

-  - 

- 

1,000,000 

-  - 

- 

600,000 

- 

- 

300,000 

- 

- 

70,000 

• 

- 

1,450,000 

- 

- 

45,000 

- 

- 

965,000 

82,900 

casks 

72,000 

500 

tons 

58,000 

960 

hhds. 

68,000 

- 

- 

325,000 

- 

- 

1,200,000 

- 

- 

800,000 

- 

- 

47,000 

- 

- 

360,000 

„  _ 

- 

100,000 

Rice  - 

Tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine 
Iron  - 

Sugar  and  molasses 
Staves,  casks,  boxes,  <fcc. 

Domestic  spirits  and  beer  - 
Feathers,  hair,  and  bristles  -------  185,000 

Oysters,  venison,  sand,  sweet  potatoes,  summer  fruits,  such  as  peaches,  melons,  &c.  210,000 

Hay,  grass  seed,  flaxseed,  flax,  linseed  oil,  castor  oil,  beans,  beeswax,  tallow,  onions, 

and  nuts  -  --  --  --  --  175,000 


42,010,000 


Here  we  have  the  round  sum  of  $42,000,000  of  domestic  products  consumed  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts — a  State  of  737,000  inhabitants — in  a  single  year.  The  importance  of  such  a  home 
market  will  appear  when  we  consider  that  the  average  of  our  entire  export  from  the  United  States 
for  the  last  ten  years,  exclusive  of  the  manufactured  articles,  amounts  to  only  $82,200,000.  So 
that  the  State  of  Massachusetts  consumes  annually,  of  the  products  of  other  States,  more  than  halt 
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the  amount  of  our  whole  foreign  export,  less  the  manufactured  articles  ;  and  the  articles  thus  con¬ 
sumed  in  my  own  State  are  the  product  of  every  State  in  this  Union. 

Maine  supplies  lumber,  wood,  lime,  leather,  and  potatoes  ;  New  Hampshire,  wool,  butter,  cheese, 
beef,  and  pork  5  Vermont,  wool,  iron,  beef,  pork,  butter,  cheese,  and  potash  5  Rhode  Island,  lime  ; 
Connecticut,  iron  ;  New  York,  flour,  wool,  leather,  butter,  cheese,  and  grain  ;  New  Jersey,  grain, 
grass  seed,  and  fruit  5  Pennsylvania,  iron,  coal,  wool,  leather,  and  potash  ;  Delaware,  grain ;  Mary¬ 
land,  corn,  tobacco,  and  leather  ;  Virginia,  corn,  flour,  tobacco,  and  coal ;  North  Carolina,  tar, 
pitch,  and  turpentine  ;  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  cotton  and  rice  ;  Lou¬ 
isiana,  cotton,  sugar,  and  molasses  ;  Arkansas,  cotton,  beef,  and  pork  ;  Tennessee,  cotton,  wool, 
tobacco,  and  corn  ;  Kentucky,  tobacco,  wool,  flour,  and  whiskey  ;  Missouri,  lead  and  corn  ;  Indi¬ 
ana,  flour,  com,  wool,  beef,  and  pork  ;  Illinois,  lead,  flour,  corn,  und  pork ;  Michigan,  flour  ; 
Ohio,  flour,  com,  beef,  pork,  wool,  and  potash. 

This  is  a  specimen  of  some  of  the  leading  articles  which  the  different  States  furnish  to  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  market.  Besides  these,  there  are  other  articles,  which  are  produced  by  the  whole  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  such  as  hides,  fur,  beans,  castor  oil,  flaxseed,  &c. 


NOTE  TO  PAGE  31. 

Extract  of  a  note  on  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  by  McCulloch,  vol.  1,  pp.  211,  212, 

,  Edinb.  edition,  1828. 

They  [manufacturing  operatives]  are  thus  driven  to  seek  for  recreation  in  mental  excitement ; 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  placed  afford  them  every  possible  facility  for  gratifying 
themselves  in  this  manner.  By  working  together  in  considerable  numbers,  they  have  constant  op¬ 
portunities  of  discussing  every  topic  of  interest  *or  importance.  They  are  thus  gradually  trained  to 
habits  of  thinking  and  reflection  ;  their  intellects  are  sharpened  by  the  collision  of  conflicting  opin¬ 
ions  ;  and  a  small  contribution  from  each  individual  enables  them  to  obtain  a  large  supply  of  news¬ 
papers,  and  of  the  cheaper  class  of  periodical  publications.  But  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may 
exist  respecting  the  cause,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  the  intelligence  of  the  workmen 
employed  in  manufactures  and  commerce  has  increased  according  as  their  numbers  have  increased, 
and  as  their  employments  have  been  more  and  more  subdivided.  I  do  not  think  that  there  are  any 
good  grounds  for  supposing  that  they  were*  ever  less  intelligent  than  the  agriculturists  5  though, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  case  a  century  since,  no  one  will  now  venture  to  affirm  that  they  are 
inferior  to  them  in  intellectual  acquirements,  or  that  they  are  mere  machines,  without  sentiment  01 
reason. 


